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TO 

VIRGINIA,  COUNTESS  SOMERS, 

WHOSE  LOVING  SYMPATHY  AND  ARTISTIC  CULTURE 
WERE  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  HIM,  WHO  MADE  EASTNOR  BEAUTIFUL: 


AND  TO  THEIR  DAUGHTER 

ADELINE,  MARCHIONESS  OF  TAVISTOCK, 


ISABEL  SOMERSET. 
GWENLLIAN  E.  F. 


MORGAN. 
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PREFACE. 


The  labour  of  love,  which  has  collected  and  preserved  all  the  details  concerning  the 
works  of  art  in  the  Castle,  has  for  me  a personal  value  greater  than  I can  express,  for  they  are  tokens  of  the 
wonderful  knowledge  and  sense  of  beauty  of  my  dear  father,  the  late  Lord  Somers,  who  patiently  accumu- 
lated them,  and  placed  them  year  by  year  in  the  home  he  loved  so  well. 


CANNOT  let  this  little  book  go  to  the  press  without  adding  one  word.  It  has  been 
compiled  by  a dear  friend,  who  has  dedicated  her  time  and  thought  to  gathering  up  and 
bringing  together  in  the  following  pages  much,  that  might  otherwise  have  been  faintly 
remembered  or  altogether  forgotten. 


I trust  that  this  little  book  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  many,  who  will  care  to  learn  all  that  it  can  tell  them 
about  our  beautiful  country  and  its  surroundings.  My  greatest  desire,  however,  is,  that  a day  spent  at  Eastnor 
may  be  a happy  memory  to  tired  and  hardworking  men  and  women,  and  that  they  may  retain  some  recollections 
of  its  peace  and  beauty  in  the  midst  of  their  toiling  lives. 


Eastnor  Castle, 

November,  1889. 


GREEN  the  land  is  where  our  daily 

Steps  in  jocund  childhood  played, 

Dimpled  close  with  hill  and  valley, 

Dappled  very  close  with  shade ; 

Summer-snow  of  apple  blossoms  running  up  from  glade  to  glade. 

On  your  left  the  sheep  are  cropping 
The  slant  grass  and  daisies  pale, 

And  five  apple  trees  stand  dropping 

Separate  shadows  towards  the  vale  ; 

Over  which  in  choral  silence  the  hills  look  you  their  “ All  hail ! ” 


Far  out,  kindled  by  each  other, 

Shining  hills  on  hills  arise, 

Close  as  brother  leans  to  brother, 

When  they  press  beneath  the  eyes 
Of  some  father,  praying  blessings  from  the  gifts  of  Paradise. 

While  beyond,  above  them  mounted, 

And  above  their  woods  also, 

Malvern  hills — for  mountains  counted — 

Not  unduly,  loom  arow  ; 

Keepers  of  Piers  Plowman’s  visions,  through  the  sunshine  and  the  snow. 

E.  B.  Browning. 


Many  years  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning’s  childhood  were  passed  at  Hope  End  (her  father’s  house,  near  Ledbury),  in  sight  of  the  Malvern  Hills. 


EASTNOR  CASTLE. 


“ I like  your  Malvern  hills  ! they  look  like  a great  backbone  to  the  County  of  Hereford.” — Edmund  Burke. 


THE  road  to  Eastnor  Castle  from  Malvern  passes  a little  spring,  where  tradition  says  the  visions 
came  to  Will  Longland,  which  he  relates  in  the  “Complaint  of  Piers  the  Plowman:” 

“ In  a somer  season  when  set  was  the  sonne, 

And  on  a May  morning  on  Malverne  Hilles.” 

It  was  of  this  water  that  he  wrote:  “ I was  very  forwandered  and  went  me  to  rest  under  a broad 
bank  by  a burnside,  and  as  I lay  and  looked  in  the  water  I slumbered  in  a sleeping,  it  sweyved  so  merry.” 
This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  these  hills. 

M 

Near  the  Wind’s  Point  stood  Burstner’s  Cross,  where  in  1650  a peasant,-  whilst  digging  a ditch 
round  his  cottage,  found  a coronet  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones,  which  he  sold  for  £37,  but  it 
A band  or  torque  of  gold  was  worn  by  the  Princes  of  Wales,  and  this  was  probably  the  diadem  of 


finally  realised  £2,500. 


MS.  Jesus  College,  Oxon. 

(") 


a British  prince,  who  may  have  been  slain  near  his  encampment  on  the  hill  above.  Below  lies  the  Snowdrop  Valley,  so  called 
from  the  numbers  of  snowdrops  which  have  grown  there  for  at  least  a century  and  a half,*  and  above  rises  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  the  Herefordshire  Beacon  (1,444  feet).  This  British  Caer  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  important  hill  fortresses  in  this  island;  it  is  surrounded  by  a high  and  steep  rampart  of  stones  and  earth — now  covered  with 
turf  and  moss — defended  by  a deep  ditch,  whilst  lower  are  successive  ranges  of  ramparts  and  ditches  encircling  the  sides  of  the 
mountain.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  Beacon  is  2,970  yards,  the  length  is  1,100  yards,  and  the  whole  Camp  contains  44 
statute  acres.  A recent  writer,  speaking  of  the  early  Britons,  has  said  : “ Their  Camps,  made  of  ramparts  of  earth  and  rude 
stones,  crown  nearly  all  the  commanding  positions  near  good  tracts  of  land,  and  are  very  well  engineered,  so  as  to  sweep  the  ground 
within  reach  of  slingstone  or  arrow.”+ 

From  remote  ages  the  hill  has  been  used  for  beacon  fires,  and  the  rocks  below  are  charred  by  the  heat ; a fire  lighted  on  this 
elevation  would  have  been  very  distinctly  seen  by  watchers  on  the  Welsh  hills.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 

“When  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern’s  lonely  height,” 

and  as  lately  as  the  Civil  WarJ  between  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  “ fiery  cross  ” has  shone  forth  as  a call  to  arms,  but  the  last 
time  that  the  Beacon  was  lighted  was  in  June,  1887,  to  celebrate  the  peaceful,  joyous  Jubilee  of  our  beloved  Queen. 

Below  the  Beacon  is  Waum’s  Well,  once  much  frequented  by  the  country  people,  and  a cave  of  rude  workmanship  and  small 
dimensions  cut  in  the  rock,  which  tradition  points  out  as  the  hiding-place  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  in  the  troublous  days  of  the 
Lollard  persecution. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Ledbury  road  is  the  lodge  gate  opening  into  Eastnor  Park,  and  for  three  miles  the  drive  winds  through 
some  of  the  loveliest  hillside  and  woodland  scenery  in  England.  Descending  into  the  wooded  valley  a singular  raised  way  appears, 
which  seems  like  an  ancient  earthwork,  and  was  probably  used  as  a road  to  the  Camp  Hill  by  the  British  tribe,  which  occupied  it. 
This  is  the  Ridgeway,  a crescent-shaped  ridge  of  Wenlock  limestone,  which  forms  a narrow  hill  for  two  miles,  dipping  westwards, 
the  two  sides  abruptly  shelving  into  broad  valleys  below.  Being  well  wooded,  except  the  space  left  for  the  road  on  the  top,  it 
presents  a most  striking  appearance,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  winds  by  the  natural  clumps  of  juniper,  and  the  yew  trees,  which  are 
of  great  size  and  age ; enormous  quantities  of  wild  daffodils  grow  among  the  underwood,  and  the  coppices  are  strewn  with  blue- 
bells and  the  yellow  weasel-snout. 

Within  the  wood,  near  the  second  lodge,  is  an  oak  bearing  mistletoe,  which  has  often  engaged  the  attention  of  botanists,  as  it 
is  so  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  present  day. 

* “Pictures  of  Nature,”  by  Edwin  Lees,  F.L. S.,  p.  24.  f Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins,  “ Place  of  the  Welsh  in  the  History  of  Britain.” 

J Webb’s  “ Civil  War  in  Herefordshire,”  vol.  ii. , p.  341. 


EASTNOR  CASTLE  FROM  THE  PARK, 


The  Park  is  extensive,  and  has  some  remarkably  fine  oaks  and  other  trees,  round  which  herds  of  deer  may  be  seen  grazing  ; 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  fallow  deer.  In  olden  days  the  whole  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  South  Malvern  Hills  were 
in  the  Royal  Chase  of  Malvern,  and  a vast  forest,  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  and  deer,  extended  from  the  Malvern  Hills  to  the 
Severn.  On  the  marriage  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  to  a daughter  of  Edward  I.,  the  King  granted  him  the 
entire  Chase  of  Malvern,  and  at  that  time,  probably,  the  great  fosse  or  “ The  Red  Earl’s  Dyke  ” was  dug  along  the  crest  of  the 
Malverns — where  it  is  still  visible — to  defend  de  Clare’s  right  to  the  Chase  from  the  encroachment  of  Bishop  de  Cantilupe  of 
Hereford.*  From  that  time  to  the  present  there  have  been  deer  in  Eastnor  Park. 

The  Obelisk,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  in  the  landscape,  crowning  the  hill,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  was 
erected  by  the  first  Earl  Somers  to  the  memory  of  his  gallant  son,  Hon.  Major  E.  C.  Cocks,  who  fell  before  Burgos, 
8 October,  1812.  The  Obelisk  rises  90  feet  from  the  plinth,  and  bears  an  inscription  on  each  side  commemorative  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Somers  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the  family.  The  view  from  this  spot  is  very  fine. 

To  the  left  rises  the  Swinyard  Hill,  so  called  because  Gilbert  de  Clare  granted 
it  to  the  dwellers  round  Ledbury  to  pasture  their  swine ; the  Gullet  Pass  divides  it 
from  Midsummer  Hill  with  its  great  encampment ; it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
name,  Midsummer,  which  is  given  to  the  higher  ridge,  on  which  are  the  traces  of 
beacon  fires,  may  have  arisen  with  the  Beltane  fires,  which  are  still  lighted  on 
Midsummer  Eve  in  Ireland.  Beyond  are  the  Passes  of  the  White-leaved  Oak  and 
the  Holly  Bush,  and  the  Ragged  Stone  Hill  with  its  sad  legend,  its  long  shadow 
(which  is  sometimes  seen  as  black  as  ink  in  the  evening  sunshine)  being  an  omen, 
to  those  who  have  beheld  it,  of  sorrow  to  come.f 

Eastnor  Castle  now  comes  into  sight : majestic  in  character,  commanding  in 
situation,  picturesque  in  its  surroundings,  it  stands  on  a richly  wooded  hill  above 
the  lake. 

On  the  nearest  island,  the  spot  marked  by  a clump  of  trees,  stood  Castleditch,  an  ancient  manor  house  moated  and  fortified, 
where  the  Cocks’  lived  from  the  sixteenth  century  until  it  was  taken  down  on  the  removal  of  the  family  to  the  Castle  in  1812. 

Leaving  the  little  village  and  Church  of  Eastnor  to  the  right,  the  lodge  gate  is  reached,  and  after  a drive  through  the 
lawns,  studded  with  rare  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  Courtyard  is  approached  through  the  castellated  gateway,  whose 
embattled  towers  guard  the  entrance  on  either  side. 

* It  was  Bishop  Cantilupe,  who,  in  the  first  year  of  his  accession,  1275,  quarrelled  with  the  Red  Earl  of  Gloucester  about  the  Chase  of  Eastnor,  and  who 
appointed  a champion  to  challenge  de  Clare  to  mortal  combat,  if  an  appeal  to  judicial  combat  were  allowed  by  the  King.  Thomas  de  Bruges,  " pugili  episcopi  Hereford- 
ensis,”  was  the  champion  chosen,  but  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  lawyers  after  much  dispute  in  the  Bishop's  favour. — Swinfield  Roll.  Camden  Soc. 

+ 01d  Stones,  p.  38. 
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THE  CASTLE. 


cut  upon  the 
FUNDAMENTIS 


THIS  is  a modern  building,  having  been  erected  by  John,  first  Earl  Somers,  in  1812,  after 
the  designs  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  R.A.  It  is  castellated  in  the  style  of  a Norman  baronial 
castle  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  combining  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a modern  home 
with  the  stately  grandeur  of  a feudal  fortress.  Round  towers  or  bastions  surmounted  by 
: machicolated  battlements  flank  the  corners,  and  the  Keep  rises  above  the  whole. 


The  stones  employed  in  building  it  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  from  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  and  cost  some  £ 12,000  before  they  were  touched  with  the  chisel.  The  masonry  is  remark- 
able for  its  regularity  and  excellence.  The  timber  used  throughout  the  house  is  oak  grown  and 
estate.  Above  the  Great  Arch  the  following  is  carved  in  stone:  “Ab  Anno  MDCCCXII,  iactis  eo  tempore 
USQUE  AD  ANNUM  MDCCCXXIV  HOC  CASTELLUM  jEDIFICABAT  JOHs-  S.  COMES  SOMERS. 


The  Grand  Entrance  is  through  a lofty  groined  porch  of  fine  proportions,  leading  through  great  doors  up  a flight  of  stone 
steps  into  the 
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ENTRANCE  HALL. 


THE  decorations  of  this  Hall  are  Romanesque. 
On  the  walls  are  hung  several  halberds,  spears, 
and  pikes  of  various  dates  and  patterns. 

Over  the  entrance  is  a trophy  consisting  of  a 
shield  of  hippopotamus  skin,  spears,  and  a Greek 
helmet.  Near  the  door  is  an  old  Italian  walnut 
cabinet,  inlaid  with  Imperial  arms,  equestrian  and 
other  figures,  with  cupboards  beneath,  and  open-work 
architectural  elevation  above  ; also  an  old  Italian 
wood-chest,  front  inlaid  with  views  of  city,  and  cut- 
steel  key. 

Above  is  the  Musicians’  Gallery. 

Of  the  arms  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  Stairs 
leading  to  the  Grand  Hall,  the  following  are  specially 
worthy  of  notice  : — On  the  left,  a large  Venetian 
halberd  of  great  beauty,  probably  used  by  the  body- 
guard of  the  Doge  on  State  occasions ; it  is  engraved 
with  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  and  dated  1525. 

A tournament  tilting  lance,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, with  engraved  steel  mount. 

A two-handed  sword,  Swiss,  of  the  time  of 
Frangois  I.  A half-suit  of  Swiss  armour,  inlaid 
with  gold,  and  chain  shirt. 

An  Italian  brazier  on  tripod,  with  lions’  feet, 
late  seventeenth  century,  stands  near  the  doors  leading 
into  the 
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GRAND  HALL. 


' | 'HIS  fine  Hall,  the  centre  of  the  Castle,  is  60  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  and  is  65  feet  high. 

The  decorations  here,  as  throughout  the  house,  were  designed  to  suit  the  building,  to  harmonize,  not  disaccord,  with  the 
pointed  windows  and  Gothic  architecture,  the  style  being  Romanesque  of  the  twelfth  century. 


The  walls  are  covered  with  a diaper  pattern,  introducing  an  inscription  in  Cufic  (ancient  Arabic) 
letters,  meaning  “ A perfect  benediction.”  This  painting  was  adapted  by  Mr.  Fox  from  an  old  altar  cloth 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Toulouse,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Saracen  banners  captured  during  the  Crusades. 


The  upper  part  of  the  Hall  is  Mezzo-fresco  in  twelfth 
century  style,  the  long  shafts  of  the  columns  are  Languedoc 
marble,  the  shorter  in  Genoese  and  green  Griotte.  The 
lower  columns  are  of  Jasper,  grey  and  Purbeck  marbles 
with  Porphyry  and  Verde  antique  inlaid.  The  capitals 
are  of  Derbyshire  alabaster,  and  the  spaces  over  the  doors 
are  filled  in  with  onyx. 


Over  one  of  the  fireplaces,  arranged  as  a trophy,  is  a collection  of  Sikh  armour  brought  from 
the  battle-fields  of  the  Sikh  war  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert  Cocks,  C.B. 


In  this  Hall  is  placed  the  principal  part  of  the  rare 
collection  of  arms  and  armour  formed  by  Charles,  Earl 
Somers.  On  stands  round  the  Hall  are  ranged  thirty- 
three  three-quarter  suits  of  plate  armour,  each  consisting 
of  helmet,  back  and  breast  plates,  lobster  cuisses  and 
knee-pieces,  pauldrons,  arm-pieces  and  gauntlets.  This 
was  the  armour  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  was  preserved  in  Milan  for  many  years, 
where  it  was  purchased  by  Lord  Somers  in  the  year  1853. 


To  the  right  and  left  of  the  Hall  stand  two  cap-a-pie  tilting  suits  of  fluted  armour,  from  the 
celebrated  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick. 
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Mounted  on  a wooden  horse  (with  old  embroidered  velvet  trappings,  and  armour  for  head  and  neck)  is  a Knight’s 
cap-a-pie  suit  of  plate  armour,  chased,  with  arabesque  figures,  and  inlaid  with  gilded  steel,  bearing  a shield  with  the  Visconti 
arms  in  relief,  and  a sword  with  open-work  guard. 

On  the  walls  are  arranged  swords,  scimitars,  guns,  pistols,  maces,  claymores,  daggers,  spears,  battle-axes,  halberds,  and  glaives 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries,  too  numerous  to  particularize  here,  but  all  of  rare  workmanship  and  worthy  of  inspection. 

Of  the  ornamental  furniture  here,  the  following  is  of  interest : — Four  long  Benches,  covered  with  old  Venetian  gilt  and 
painted  leather,  supported  by  carved  wood  dragons. 

A set  of  twelve  Wood  Chairs,  boldly  carved  with  scroll  designs,  seats  and  backs  covered  with  old  Venetian  leather. 


To  the  right  and  left  of  the  doors  leading  to  the  Saloon  are  two  Italian  Cassones  or  bride-chests.  The  paintings  on 
them,  which  are  very  beautiful,  represent  the  marriage  festivities  of  members  of  the  Rinuccini  family,  for  whom  they  were  painted 
by  Dell®  Delli,  they  were  bought  out  of  that  famous  Palace.  The  arms  on  them  are  those  of  the  Altoviti  family,  (who  were 
allied  to  the  Rinuccini  by  marriage),  and  are  the  same  as  those  painted  on  the  picture  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Giotto,  in  the  Vestibule. 

A pair  of  large  Persian  Incense  Burners,  formed  as  figures  of  peacocks,  pierced,  and  engraved  with  figures,  animals,  and 
foliage,  and  set  with  turquoises. 

A circular  Brass  Cistern,  with  lions'  mask  handles. 


A pair  of  large  oviform  Majolica  Jars,  painted  with  angels,  masks,  and  foliage. 

An  Indian  Casque  of  steel,  inlaid  with  gold,  with  chased  neck  guard. 

An  Indian  long  Gun,  inlaid  with  gold. 

Four  Indian  Spears,  inlaid  with  gold. 

An  Italian  Dagger  with  broad  fluted  blade,  chased  with  figures,  and  partly  gilt,  with  ivory  handle,  in 
velvet  sheath,  mounted  with  engraved  metal  gilt. 

A Halberd  with  long  spear  and  open-work  guard.  (Found  in  a farmhouse  in  Worcestershire.) 

A Sword  with  fluted  Solingen  blade  engraved  with  trophies  and  arms,  partly  gilt,  with  cross-guaid  and 
pommel,  chased  with  figures,  dated  1630. 

An  old  Venetian  Bronze  Knocker,  with  a female  figure  and  two  lions. 

Above  each  fireplace  in  this  Hall  hangs  a piece  of  Tapestry,  part  of  a set,  called  “The  Six  Triumphs,” 
bought  by  Charles,  Earl  Somers,  from  the  Corsini  Palace,  Florence.  This  Tapestry  is  supposed  to  have  been 
designed  by  Luini  (1460-1530),  to  illustrate  Petrarch’s  Poems  on  these  subjects,  and  the  designs  must  have 
been  carried  out  in  Flemish  looms,  as  there  were  no  Italian  Tapestry  works. 

The  panel  on  the  left  represents 

The  Triumph  of  Fame. — Fame  stands  to  the  right  holding  a banner:  warriors,  architects,  sculptors, 
poets,  painters,  great  ladies,  all  press  towards  her ; but  beneath  are  the  Fates,  who  are  cutting  the  cord  of 
Life  just  as  with  outstretched  hands  they  have  almost  attained  her  side.  Death  rides  in  mid-air  on  a car 
drawn  by  white  elephants,  and  overrules  all. 

I 1 • 

The  opposite  panel  depicts 

The  Triumph  of  Love. — Love  seated  on  a car  shoots  his  arrows  over  the  world,  and  Love  is  again 
shown  in  the  centre  seated  on  a ram.  Cleopatra  and  Marc  Antony  are  the  typical  figures  in  the  foreground. 

Three  of  these  panels  are  in  the  State  Bedroom. 
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THE  VESTIBULE. 


pictures  here  are  principally  Italian  altar-pieces  brought  from  Italy  by  the  late 
Lord  Somers. 

f 

Virgin  and  Child 

With  St.  Michael  with  the  Scales, 
and  St.  Sebastian  with  an  arrow. 

Fra  Lippo  Lippi. 

Virgin  and  Child 

Surrounded  by  four  Saints. 

Altesco  Caldo  Venetti. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  ...  ...  ... 

Ascending,  supported  by  four  Angels. 

The  School  of  Gaddi. 

St.  Catherine 

As  Patron  Saint  and  Martyr,  standing 
between  two  wheels,  and  holding 
her  book  and  palm. 

Giotto. 

This  picture  came  out  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Altoviti  family  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Marco,  Florence.  It  is  mentioned  and  engraved  in  Mrs.  Jameson’s  “Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art.”  It  was  bought  by  Charles,  Earl  Somers,  in  the  year  1853. 
On  the  picture  are  the  Arms  of  the  Altoviti  family. 

Virgin  and  Child  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Giottino. 

With  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 


St.  Catherine 

Surrounded  by  Saints  and  Angels. 


School  of  Giotto. 


Two  Panel  Pictures 

Representing  four  Saints. 


Orgagna. 
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The  Madonna 

Crowned  by  Angels.  Carved  wood  picture. 


...  From  Perugia. 


Some  of  the  finest  suits  of  Armour  are  in  this  Hall.  Two  cap-a-pie  suits  of  fluted  armour,  consisting  of  helmets,  back  and 
breast-plates,  gorgets,  lance-rests,  lobster  cuisses,  jambs,  and  long-pointed  sollarets,  pauldrons,  arm-pieces,  gauntlets,  and  two-handed 
swords  with  cross-guards  on  stands. 

A three-quarter  suit  of  Plate  Armour,  engraved  with  trophies  of  arms  and  fleur-de-lys. 

The  Archers’  Shields  should  be  particularly  noticed  ; a pole  passed  through  the  rings  was  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  archer 
shot  from  behind  the  shield.  They  date  from  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  heraldic  bearings  of  their  owners  are  painted  on  them. 

A Flemish  Cabinet,  carved  with  the  Madonna  and  Child  and  Angels  bearing  shields,  inlaid  with  an  early  Flemish  picture  of 

The  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Date  of  reign  preceding 
Frangois  I.,  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance. 

An  Italian  Chest,  carved  with  caryatic  figures  at  the  angles, 
with  panels  of  inlaid  work. 

An  Italian  walnut  wood  Casket  with  Romulus  and  Remus 
carved  on  the  lid. 


An  Italian  walnut  wood  Casket  carved  with  the  arms  of  the 
Medici,  surmounted  by  a goat. 

An  Italian  glazed  Cabinet,  containing  old  watches,  seals,  medals,  and  miniatures,  with  other  family  relics.  Autograph  letters 
of  Charles  I.  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Worcester,  offering  him  the  Garter;  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Lord  Burghley,  Edward,  Earl  of 
Worcester,  &c.,  &c. ; also  a miniature  of  Napoleon  III.  set  in  a snuff-box,  and  presented  by  him  to  Charles,  Earl  Somers,  on  his 
visit  to  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  Emperor  of  the  French. 

An  Italian  walnut  wood  Chest,  carved  and  fluted,  with  lions’  masks  and  feet. 

An  old  Italian  Chest  carved  with  Imperial  arms,  figures,  &c. 

The  Crucifixion,  an  early  Italian  relief  in  alabaster,  partly  gilt. 

A Chess-board,  inlaid  with  arms  of  James  I.,  buds,  flowers,  &c.  Engraved  on  mother-o’-pearl.  Date,  1606. 
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DINING-ROOM. 


LLECTED  in  this  room  are  the  principal  portraits  of  the  families  of  Cocks,  Somers,  Eliot,  and  Yorke. 
Those  of  the  greatest  interest  are  mentioned. 

To  the  right  on  entering  : 

SIR  PHILIP  YORKE,  FIRST  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE.  1690-1764  ...  ...  Bliss. 

Born  at  Dover.  He  was  appointed  Solicitor-General,  1719,  and  Attorney-General, 

1723.  In  1736  he  became  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  1754  was  raised  to  an 
Earldom._  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles  Cocks,  Esq.,  M.P.,  by 
Mary  Somers,  sister  and  heiress  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Somers. 


MISTRESS  JUDITH  COCKS  . Unknown.— 1638. 

In  black  dress  and  white  neckerchief.  “Who  for  her  exemplary  piety  and  charity  died  much  lamented, 

9th  May,  1638.” 


I 


RICHARD  COCKS  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Unknown. 


Husband  of  the  above,  in  deep  lace  collar  and  red  coat.  He  was  the  first  settler  at  Castleditch,  where  he  died, 
7th  December,  1623,  and  is  buried  in  the  Somers  Chapel,  in  Eastnor  Church. 


JOHN,  LORD  SOMERS,  LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR.  1650-1716...  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Born  at  Worcester.  One  of  the  Counsels  for  the  Seven  Bishops  in  1688. 

Appointed  Lord  Keeper  in  1693,  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  1697,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  created  Baron  Somers  of  Evesham  ; but  he  was  deprived 
of  the  Seal  in  1700.  He  projected  the  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland.  He  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society  from  1698  to  1703. 

He  was  appointed  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in  1708,  and  died 
unmarried. 

KING  WILLIAM  III.  1650-1702  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  C.  J.  Van  Ceulen. 

This  picture,  painted  at  the  age  of  7 years,  was  given  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Somers  by  the  King. 

ELIZABETH,  COUNTESS  OF  HARDWICKE  ...  ...  Copied  from  a miniature. 

AND 

PHILIP,  THIRD  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE,  K.G.  1757-1834...  After  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1801-6.  Their  youngest  daughter,  Lady 
Caroline  Yorke,  married  John  Somers,  second  Earl  Somers. 


Richard  Cocks. 
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G.  Romney. 


JAMES  COCKS  

Brother  of  Charles,  Lord  Somers.  1734-72. 

Over  the  fireplace  (the  mantelpiece  is  of  marble  from  a quarry  in  the  grounds)  hangs  the  portrait  of 

JOHN  SOMERS,  EARL  SOMERS  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Harrison. 

In  his  robes,  full  length.  1760-1841.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles,  Lord  Somers, 
by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Eliot.  His  picture  as  a young  man,  by  Romney,  is  on 
the  Great  Staircase.  He  built  Eastnor  Castle,  and  he  was  created  Earl  Somers  and 
Viscount  Eastnor,  1821.  He  married  Margaret,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Dr.  Treadway  Russell  Nash,  the  historian  of  Worcestershire,  and  last  representative 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Russell,  of  Strensham. 

To  the  right  of  this  picture  is  that  of 

ARCHBISHOP  TILLOTSON.  1630-94  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Sir  G.  Kneller. 

This  eminent  Divine  was  the  friend  and  spiritual  adviser  of  William,  Lord  Russell,  and 
of  his  widow,  Rachael,  Lady  Russell.  He  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  in 
1690  by  William  III.,  whose  cause  he  had  ardently  supported. 

ENSIGN  JAMES  COCKS  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Unknown. 

In  uniform  of  the  Guards.  Born  1738.  He  was  the  only  son  of  James  Cocks,  by  Anne, 
youngest  daughter  of  William,  fourth  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton.  He  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  at  St.  Cas,  1758,  when  his  uncle,  John  Cocks  succeeded  to  the  extensive 
estates  he  had  inherited  from  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  thus  uniting  them  with  those 
of  Cocks,  Mr.  John  Cocks  having  married  his  cousin,  Mary  Cocks,  the  heiress 
of  Castleditch. 


COLONEL  THE  HONBLE.  PHILIP  COCKS  ...  ...  ...  ...  G.  Romney. 

When  a child,  in  white  frock  with  broad  blue  sash. 

LORD  CHANCELLOR  SOMERS  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Sir  P.  Lely. 

In  brown  silk  robe  and  white  collar,  his  own  hair  falling  on  his  shoulders. 

To  the  left  of  the  fireplace  are  portraits  of 

CHARLES,  LORD  SOMERS  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  G.  Romney. 

In  black  dress  and  periwig.  Eldest  son  of  John  and  Mary  Cocks,  of  Castleditch.  Born 
1725,  died  1806.  He  married,  first,  Elizabeth  Eliot,  and  secondly,  Anne  Pole.  He 
was  created  a Baronet,  1772,  and  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Somers,  Baron  of 
Evesham,  1784. 


ANNE,  LADY  SOMERS  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  G.  Romney. 

Second  wife  of  Charles,  Lord  Somers,  and  grandmother  of  Philip,  Lord  Somers.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Reginald  Pole  (Carew),  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Damarel,  Co.  Devon. 

Through  her  Lord  Somers  traces  his  descent  from  the  Plantagenets. 


At  the  end  of  the  room : 

CHARLES  SOMERS,  EARL  SOMERS  ...  ...  ...  ...  H.  Pickersgill,  R.A. 

Born  1819,  died  1883.  He  married  Virginia,  daughter  of  James  Pattle,  Esq.,  and  left 
two  daughters  : Isabel,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  owner  of  Eastnor,  and  Adeline, 

Marchioness  of  Tavistock. 


LADY  CAVE ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  C.  Jansen. 

In  white  embroidered  dress  and  lace  ruff. 

MARTHA,  WIFE  OF  JAMES  COCKS,  Esq.  ...  ...  Angelica  Kaufftnann. — 1774. 

Seated  at  a tambour  frame. 

MAJOR  THE  HONBLE.  EDWARD  CHARLES  COCKS  ...  ...  H.  P.  Briggs,  R.A. 

Eldest  son  ot  John  Somers,  first  Earl  Somers.  Born  1786,  killed  at  the  Assault  of 
Burgos,  8th  October,  1812.  The  Obelisk  in  the  Park  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

SIR  R.  COCKS,  BART.,  OF  DUMBLETON  ...  ...  ...  ...  Unknown. 

In  crimson  robes  and  lace  scarf.  He  died  1765,  when  the  Dumbleton  Estates  passed 
to  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Cocks,  of  Castleditch. 

COLONEL  THE  HONBLE.  PHILIP  JAMES  COCKS  ...  ...  ...  Mather  Brown. 

Grenadier  Guards.  Born  1774,  died  1857.  He  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Arthur 
Herbert,  of  Brusterfield.  Their  son,  Philip  Reginald,  is  the  present  Lord  Somers. 


The  Ceiling  in  this  room  is  painted  with  oleander  and  bay  trees — varieties  of  the  laurel  tribe  (the 
laurel  being  the  Somers  badge).  From  the  branches  hang  shields,  containing  arms  and  quarterings,  showing 
the  alliances  made  by  the  Cocks  family  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  present  day. 


The  Dining-room  is  42  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide. 
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GOTHIC  DRAWING-ROOM 


T 


'HIS  fine  room  was  decorated  in  the 
Gothic  style  in  the  time  of  John,  second 
Earl  Somers,  after  the  designs  of  Pugin. 
The  ceiling  is  richly  groined  with  elaborate  fan 
tracery,  and  is  painted  with  coats  of  arms 
showing  the  descent  of  Lord  Somers,  through 
his  mother,  from  the  families  of  Plantagenet, 
Berkeley,  Russell  of  Strensham,  Treadway  and 
Nash.  The  Somers  motto,  “ Prodesse  quam 
conspici,”  is  emblazoned  throughout  this  room, 
but  was  not  adopted  by  the  late  Earl,  who 
bore  that  of  Cocks.  The  fireplace  is  surmounted  by  the  Earl’s  arms, 
coronet,  and  supporters  carved  in  stone,  and  on  the  wall  above  is  painted 
an  heraldic  tree  showing  the  descent  of  the  family  from  Thomas  Cocks  of 
Cleeve  ; on  the  branches  hang  shields  bearing  the  Cocks  arms  impaled  with 
those  of  the  various  alliances  made  by  the  leading  members  of  the  House. 


The  walls  are  covered  with  Tapestry:  the  pieces  at  either  end  of  the 
room  are  from  designs  by  Le  Brun,  painter  to  Louis  XIV,  representing 
“The  Defeat  of  Darius”  and  “The  Family  of  Darius  visited  by  Alexander  the 
Great.”  The  four  panels  of  Tapestry — “ The  Seasons  ” — were  given  by 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Hardwicke,  to  her  daughter  Caroline,  Lady  Soiners ; at  one 
time  they  were  hung  in  the  private  Chapel  at  Wimpole,  and  originally  came 
from  Tittenhanger.  The  spaces  above  the  Tapestry  are  filled  in  with  painted 
heraldic  devices  and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Earl’s  children. 

From  the  Ceiling  hangs  the  beautiful  brass  Chandelier,  holding  forty 
lights,  designed  by  Pugin  after  the  original  in  Nuremburg  Cathedral;  it  is 
decorated  with  small  shields  with  the  arms  of  Somers-Cocks  and  Yorke.  It 
was  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
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PUBLIC 


The  Lord  Chancellor’s  Cabinet. 


On  a bookcase  near  the  door  is  some  Etruscan  Pottery  very  characteristic  in  its  design : 

A three-handled  Etruscan  Vase  with  a frieze  of  animals  in  black  on  red  ground. 

A two-handled  Campana-shaped  Etruscan  Vase  with  a battle  subject. 

A Greek  Vase  or  water  jar  (500  B.C.),  of  the  same  form  as  may  be  seen  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

On  an  easel  is  a painting  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset’s  only  child  : 

HENRY  CHARLES  SOMERS  AUGUSTUS  SOMERSET  ...  ...  ...  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A . 

At  the  age  of  six,  holding  a cricket  bat. 

On  another  easel  is  a portrait  of 

VIRGINIA,  COUNTESS  SOMERS  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

In  a recess  are  drawings  of  the 

LADIES  ISABEL  AND  ADELINE  SOMERS-COCKS  ...  ...  ...  ...  Canavari. 

A Chinese  Cabinet  with  figures,  foliage,  and  fruits  carved  in  relief  in  soapstone.  This  was  brought  from  the  East 
by  a member  of  the  Cocks  family. 

An  ebony  Cabinet  inlaid  with  engraved  brass  and  white  metal,  with  panels  and  borders  of  old  Bombay  work. 
Another  Cabinet  inlaid  with  diamond-shaped  ornaments  of  mother-o’-pearl  and  tortoise-shell. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a very  handsome  Flemish  Ebony  Cabinet  with  folding  doors,  beautifully 
carved  with  scenes  from  the  history  of  Esther  and  the  Judgment  of  Solomon.  This  was  given  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Somers  by  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 

Upon  the  Cabinet  is  a Greek  Vase  with  head  of  Medusa  in  relief,  and  two  oviform  Majolica  Vases  and  covers 
with  serpent  handles. 


This  room  is  42  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide,  and  leads  into  the 
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OCTAGON  SALOON 


HE  pictures  here  are  of  great  interest.  To  the  right  on  entering : 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  ROCHESTER  

In  blue  dress,  gathering  a rose. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A GENTLEMAN  ... 

In  black  dress,  with  white  sleeves  and  collar. 

To  the  left  of  the  door  opening  out  of  the  Drawing  Room  is  the  portrait  of 


MRS.  COCKS  

Elizabeth,  d.  of  Richard  Eliot,  Esq.,  of  Port  Eliot,  and  sister  of  Edward,  Lord  Eliot;  she  was  the  first  wife  of 
Charles,  first  Lord  Somers,  and  dying  ist  January,  1771,  was  buried  at  North  Minims.  This  painting  is  in 
the  style  of  Sir  Joshua’s  earlier  period — the  “ dear  knight  of  Plympton  ’’  being  a neighbour  of  the  Eliots,  and 
his  friendship  with  them  and  the  Cocks  family  lasted  throughout  his  life. 


PORTRAIT  OF  BENEVIENI  

In  furred  robe,  seated,  holding  a book  inscribed  “ Hieronimus  Benvenino.”  He  was  a poet  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  whom  there  is  another  portrait  in  the  gallery  of  the  Marchese  Torriggiani,  at  Florence. 

Over  the  left  fireplace  : 

HEAD  OF  A GENTLEMAN  

From  the  Manfrini  Collection. 

CHARLES  I.,  

In  armour,  his  hand  resting  on  a crystal  globe. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON  

Over  the  door  leading  into  the  Grand  Hall : 

LUCREZIA  BORGIA  

(Supposed).  In  rich  dress  with  dog  at  her  side,  and  rose  on  a table  before  her.  This  picture  is  signed  by  the 
painter,  and  was  bought  from  Bacci,  dealer,  Florence. 

THE  NATIVITY  ... 


...  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
...  C.  Jansen. 

..  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

...  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo. 

Bassano. 

. . . . My  tens. 

G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

Giovani  Bellini. 

Gentile  de  Fabriano. 
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Tisnotra  delle  vite. 


THE  CRUCIFIXION 
From  the  Corsini  Palace. 


Over  the  right  fireplace  : 

HENRIETTA  MARIA  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Van  Dyck. 

Queen  of  Charles  I.,  in  yellow  silk  dress,  lace  collar  and  cuffs,  pearl  necklace,  the  crown 
beside  her. 


HEAD  OF  ALGERNON  SIDNEY  

Born  1622,  beheaded  1683.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  Chancellor  Somers,  from  whose  collection 
this  portrait  comes. 

THE  POULTERER 

Two  figures  with  gams  at  a window,  above  sculptured  arabesque. 

To  left  of  door  leading  into  Library  : 

PORTRAIT  OF  VENETIAN  NOBLEMAN 
In  furred  robe,  holding  a book. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A GENTLEMAN 


. . . Rembrandt. 


...  IV.  Mieris. 


...  T intoretto. 


...  F.  Francia. 


Over  the  door : 

PHILIP,  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Sir  H.  Raeburn. 

Viceroy  of  Ireland,  wearing  Star  of  the  Garter. 

PORTRAIT  OF  ANNE  CAR,  COUNTESS  OF  BEDFORD,  1620—1684...  ...  ...  Van  Dyck. 

In  orange  and  white  robe,  fastened  with  band  of  jewels;  wife  of  William,  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Bedford ; married  1637.  The  only  child  of  Robert  Car,  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  Frances 
Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  She  did  not  live  to  share  the  ducal  honours 
afterwards  conferred  on  her  husband,  but  died  soon  after  the  execution  of  her  only  son 
William,  Lord  Russell. 

This  picture  is  described  in  a former  Catalogue  as  “ Mrs.”  Car,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  portrait  of  Anne  Car,  Countess  of  Bedford,  whom  Van  Dyck  painted  so 
frequently. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A GENTLEMAN  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Rembrandt. 


The  needlework  hanging  on  the  walls  is  applique  embroidery  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  velvet  and  silks. 


This  room  is  30  feet  by  26  feet.  The  folding  doors  open  into  the 
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LIBRARY. 


THIS  noble  room  contains  the  choice  and  valuable  library  collected  by  Charles,  Earl  Somers, 
as  well  as  that  belonging  to  Dr.  Nash,  the  historian  of  Worcestershire,  and  is  therefore 
specially  rich  in  county  histories,  and  rare  works  of  antiquarian  interest. 

The  whole  of  the  decoration  of  the  room  was  carried  out  by  the  late  Earl  after  the  designs  of 
Mr.  George  E.  Fox. 

The  doors,  bookcases,  and  all  the  woodwork  are  of  Italian  walnut  inlaid  with  boxwood — the 
design  of  the  inlaid  work  being  founded  on  that  of  the  woodwork  attributed  to  Luini  in  the  sacristy 
of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Grazie  at  Milan,  and  the  whole  was  executed  at  Venice.  The 
various  devices  and  badges  of  the  House  of  Somers-Cocks  are  cleverly  introduced  throughout. 

The  two  Chimney-pieces  are  of  Istrian  stone  and  Emperor  red  marble ; these  are  very  beautiful  and  worthy  of  close  inspection  ; they 
were  also  executed  in  Italy,  from  designs  suggested  to  Mr.  Fox  by  one  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  Venice. 

The  Ceiling  is  divided  into  compartments,  in  which  are  painted  emblems  of  various  qualities  representing  virtues  with  their  correspond- 
ing vices,  such  as  Hope  and  Despair,  Concord  and  Discord,  Wisdom  and  Ignorance,  Friendship  and  Enmity,  Fidelity  and  Treachery, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  all  taken  from  the  emblems  of  Alciatus,  an  emblem  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  ornamentation 
surrounding  the  figures  is  painted  in  Quatro-Cento  style. 


The  space  above  the  bookcases  is  entirely  covered  with  some  very  rare  and  exceedingly  valuable  Tapestry,  which 
was  purchased  by  Lord  Somers  from  a Russian  Princess,  and  was  taken  from  Fontainebleau  during  the  Three  Days’ 
Revolution  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  subject  delineated  in  each  panel  is  a representation  of  one  of  the  months  of  the  year,  from  the  designs  of 
Lucas  Van  Leyden,  copied  from  early  Tapestry  of  his  time,  hence  the  difference  between  the  date  of  the  costumes  of 
the  figures  and  the  borders  of  each  panel,  which  are  of  the  style  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  arms 
of  France  are  worked  in  each,  and  the  cipher  “ L ” is  in  each  corner.  They  came  from  Fontainebleau,  and  were 
worked  at  Gobelin  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  Sets  of  this  Tapestry  were  given  as  royal  presents  by  the  kings  of 
France.  The  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  the  colouring  is  remarkable. 

The  Tapestry  between  the  windows  is  worked  with  mythological  figures. 

On  an  easel  is  the  portrait  in  crayons  of 

ADELINE,  MARCHIONESS  OF  TAVISTOCK  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Cousins. 

The  carved  ebony  Chairs  are  covered  with  beautiful  Italian  needlework  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

An  ebony  Table,  inlaid  with  ivory  with  scenes  from  Roman  history,  is  also  of  that  period. 

An  ebony  and  tortoise-shell  Table  inlaid  with  mother-o’-pearl. 

A Clock  of  Jasper  and  lapis  lazuli,  with  Jasper  Corinthian  columns,  capitals  of  metal  gilt. 

An  oviform  Majolica  Vase  painted  with  a coat  of  arms,  masks,  cornucopia  and  emblems. 

A tall  Majolica  Vase,  painted  female  portrait  and  inscription,  “ A.  Ipericonis.” 

The  carpet  in  this  room  (and  in  the  Small  Library)  was  made  in  India  after  the  pattern  of  on  old  Indian  rug 
adapted  by  Lord  Somers ; it  has  no  seam,  being  woven  in  one  piece. 

This  fine  room  is  63  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide. 

From  the  windows  may  be  obtained  varied  and  extensive  views  of  the  Deer  Park,  the  Lake,  and  the  whole  range 
of  the  hills,  from  the  British  Camp  on  the  Herefordshire  Beacon  to  Chase  End  Hill. 
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THE  SMALL  LIBRARY. 


HE  walnut  woodwork,  which  has  been  arranged  into  bookcases  in  this  room,  belonged  to  the 
Hall  of  Assembly  of  the  Academy  of  the  Intronati,  at  Siena,  a Philological  Society,  which  bore 
a gourd  and  crossed  pestles  as  their  badge ; these  are  richly  carved  at  intervals  here.* 

On  the  wall  above  are  panels  of  Tapestry  with  the  arms  of  France,  being  part  of  the  set  which  has 
been  described  in  the  Great  Library.  One  of  these  panels  represents  the  month  January,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  introduction  of  Janus;  the  costumes  are  of  the  time  of  Fran?ois  I.  There  are  two 
smaller  pieces  of  Tapestry  en  suite  divided  by  six  pilasters  of  velvet  embroidered  in  applique. 

From  the  Ceiling  hangs  a Chandelier  of  cut  rock-crystal. 

Over  the  Chimney-piece  is  a Mirror  in  a very  fine  carved  wood  frame,  by  Grinling  Gibbons. 
This  is  a splendid  example  of  wood-carving,  and  came  originally  from  Reigate  Priory. 

An  ebony  Clock,  inlaid  with  the  Visconti  arms,  arabesques,  and  ornaments  in  engraved  ivory, 
stands  on  the  table. 

This  room  is  30  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide. 

* Construite  par  Joseph  Posi,  24  Juin,  1646. 
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INNER  HALL. 


HE  pictures  most  worthy  of  notice  in  this  Hall  are  the  following: 

LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET  

Of  Eastnor  Castle,  and  the  Priory,  Jteigate.  Eldest  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Charles  Somers,  last  Earl  Somers. 

MARCHIONESS  OF  TAVISTOCK 

Younger  daughter  of  Charles  Somers,  Earl  Somers. 

THE  LADIES  ISABEL  AND  ADELINE  SOMERS-COCKS  ... 
As  children. 

CHARLES  SOMERS,  EARL  SOMERS 

White  marble  bust.  The  recumbent  figure  on  the  altar  tomb  in  the  Somers 
Chapel,  Eastnor  Church,  is  also  by  Sir  J.  E.  Boehm. 


G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. — 1871. 

G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. — 1876. 
G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. — 1861. 
Sir  J.  E.  Boehm,  R.A. 


VIRGINIA,  COUNTESS  SOMERS  ... 
Wife  of  Charles,  Earl  Sofiiers. 


..  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. — 1849. 


The  great  Cassone  seat  under  this  picture  came  out  of  the  Palace  of  Marchese  Panchiatichi, 
Florence.  It  is  inlaid  with  borders  of  coloured  woods,  and  bears  the  arms  of  the  Medici. 
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Above  Lady  Somers’  portrait  hangs  Mr.  Watts’  great  picture : 

TIME  AND  OBLIVION  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  G.  F. 

Bearing  the  inscription:  “Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ; 
for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither 
thou  goest.” 

Time  is  here  represented  riding  through  space,  whilst  Oblivion  follows  his  passage, 
covering  the  world  with  the  mantle  of  forgetfulness. 


HENRY  VIII. 

In  jewelled  collar  and  black  cap  with  feather. 

Beneath  this  picture  are  contemporary  portraits  of  Henry  VII.  and  James  I. 
JUDITH  WITH  HEAD  OF  HOLOFERNES  ... 

SAMSON 

Two  small  pictures  from  the  Manfrini  collection. 


A FESTIVAL... 


A LARGE  ALTAR-PIECE  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Ridolfo 

Representing  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child  enthroned,  surrounded  by  four  attendant  Saints. 

St.  Michael  is  weighing  the  souls  of  men  in  a balance ; St.  Peter  holds  the  keys  of 
the  Church  ; St.  James  carries  a sword;  and  St.  Catherine. 

This  altar-piece  was  bought  out  of  a church  about  16  miles  from  Florence,  Pitiana  fuori 
la  porta  alia  Croce. 

On  each  side  are  the 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  DUCHESS  D’URBINO 

AND  THE 

PORTRAIT  OF  TASSO 


THE  GARDENS  OF  AN  ITALIAN  PALACE 

With  figures.  Interesting  as  showing  Italian  garden  of  late  15th  century. 


THE  BAPTISM  OF  CHRIST 


Watts,  R.A. 

Holbein. 

Bonijazio. 

Francks. 

Ghirlandajo. 


Baroccio. 

>> 

Bonifazio. 

Tintoretto. 
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AN  ANGEL  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Massaccio. 

This  fragment  was  the  only  portion  saved  of  the  great  picture  by  this  rare  master,  which  was 
burnt  in  the  Carmine  Church,  Florence.  It  came  out  of  the  Lombardi  Gallery,  Florence. 

DESCENT  FROM  THE  CROSS  ...  ...  ...  Garofolo. 

MEETING  OF  ALEXANDER  AND  ROXANA  ...  ...  ...  Giralamo  Santa  Crocc. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  JULIUS  C.ESAR  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Early  Italian. 

A cassone  picture  of  great  interest,  as  it  shows  costumes  and  armour  of  period. 

PORTRAIT  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COCKS,  Esq.  ...  ...  ...  ...  Unknown. 

In  Tartar  costume,  whole  length.  Son  of  Thomas  Cocks,  of  Bishop’s  Cleeve  (who  died 
in  j6oi).  He  was  a barrister,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  sent  on  an  Embassy 
to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy. 

MRS.  COCKS ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Unknown. 

Wife  of  above,  also  in  Tartar  dress. 

Of  the  furniture  the  following  is  the  most  remarkable : 

Walnut  wood  Cabinet  of  architectural  design,  carved  with  busts,  figures,  masks,  and  other  ornaments  in 
high  relief,  surmounted  by  a Cardinal’s  hat  and  arms.  * From  the  Corsini  Palace. 

Fourteen  walnut  wood  Chairs,  carved  with  arabesques,  female  figures,  and  Doge’s  cap.  Arms  carved 
on  shield. 

A walnut  wood  Cabinet,  carved  with  terminal  griffins,  boys’  heads,  scroll  and  ornaments.  Two  cupids 
above  with  shield,  surmounted  by  coronet  and  arabesques.  From  the  Corsini  Palace. 

Here  is  also  the  fine  collection  of  old  Majolica  formed  by  the  late  Lord  Somers.  The  following  by 
various  makers  should  be  noticed  : 

A lustred  Deruta  ware  Dish  with  raised  centre,  painted  with  a female  portrait  and  geometric  border. 
A large  lustred  ware  Dish,  painted  with  a female  head,  inscribed : “ Pantrasilia  Bella  Pulita.” 

Another  inscribed  : “ Madalena  Bella.” 

A Dish  with  slightly  raised  centre,  inscribed:  “Candor  Ellesus,”  with  arabesques  in  blue  and  white. 
Dated  1530. 

Four  circular  Dishes  of  Venetian  enamel. 

A Majolica  pilgrim  bottle,  painted  with  figures  in  landscapes,  and  with  mask  and  serpent  handles. 
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GREAT  STAIRCASE. 


each  side  of  the  staircase  leading  from  the  Inner  Hall  stands  a Swedish  Porphyry  Vase 
mounted  with  goats’  head  handles  of  ormolu  ; these  were  given  by  the  King  of  Sweden  to  the  famous 
singer,  Madame  Catalini,  mother  to  M.  de  Valabreque,  from  whom  the  Corsini  Palace  Collection 
was  bought. 

The  principal  pictures  on  the  staircase  are  : 

VENUS  AND  ADONIS  ...  ...  ...  ...  A.  Veronese. 


THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY,  K.G.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Sir  G . Kneller . 

Born  1660,  died  1717.  His  Grace  was  a prominent  statesman  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and 
George  I.,  and  filled  some  of  the  highest  official  situations.  From  his  early  years  he  was  a great  friend 
of  the  Chancellor  Somers,  to  whom  he  gave  this  portrait,  and  from  whose  collection  it  came. 


THE  DEATH  OF  PERICLES  ...  ...  ....  ....  Salvator  Rosa. 

From  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Picture  Gallery. 

JOHN,  EARL  SOMERS  ...  ...  ...  G.  Romney. 

Whole  length.  Leaning  against  a tree,  a lock  of  hair  in  his  hand ; the  paper  which  contained  it,  lying  at  his 
feet,  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  his  brother,  “Edward  Charles  Cocks,  August  6th,  1781,"  who  was 
drowned  whilst  at  Westminster  School,  aged  14  years. 

THE  DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

In  armour  and  scarf. 


THE  ARMING  OF  A KNIGHT  

This  picture  came  from  the  Palazzo  Guadagni,  Florence. 


Paris  Bor  done. 


LORD  CHANCELLOR  COWPER  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Unknown. 

Born  1760,  died  1723.  This  eminent  lawyer  became  High  Chancellor  of  England  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and 
George  I.  He  was  a friend  of  Lord  Somers,  whose  advice  influenced  and  advanced  him,  and  of  whom 
he  spoke  as  : “ That  truly  great  man,  my  Lord  Somers.” 

TWO  APOSTLES  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Rubens. 
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ANDREA  RAVAGE RO  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Domenico  Campagnuolo. 

From  Manfrini  Gallery,  with  motto  on  a scroll. 

POULTRY  AND  DUCKS  IN  A LANDSCAPE  Hondekceter. 

TOBIT  AND  THE  ANGEL  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Early  Italian. 

An  altar-piece. 

MADONNA  AND  INFANT  CHRIST  Early  Italian. 

BRONZE  BUST  OF  VINCENZIO  FILICAJA 

Surrounded  by  frame  of  richly  carved  wood,  surmounted  by  a laurel  crown,  bearing  the  date  1709. 

Given  by  him  to  his  patron,  Lord  Chancellor  Somers.  Bom  in  Florence,  1642. 

“ Vincenzio  Filicaja,  the  favourite  poet  of  the  accomplished  Somers,  and  the  greatest  lyrical  poet 
of  modern  times.” — Macaulay. 

A Florentine  chandelier,  from  the  Corsini  Palace,  hangs  from  the  roof. 

On  the  staircase  is  a Cinque-Cento  seat ; the  back  is  made  of  a carved  walnut-wood  screen,  by  Barili, 
from  the  choir  of  the  Church  of  Monte  Celeriso,  with  Corinthian  columns  and  frieze  of  griffins. 


THE  CORRIDORS. 

Numerous  portraits  of  members  of  the  families  of  Cocks,  Somers,  Nash,  Treadway,  Eliot,  and  Berkeley. 
HORSE  BELONGING  TO  QUEEN  ANNE,  WITH  GROOM  IN  SCARLET  ...  ...  Wootton. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A LADY  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Sir  G.  Kneller. 

A carved  walnut  Buffet  with  four  spiral  columns  and  friezes  of  hunting  subjects.  On  this  is  some  beautiful  China. 
A pair  of  small  Italian  ebony  Cabinets,  inlaid  with  engraved  ivory,  bearing  the  Visconti  arms. 

An  ebony  Cabinet  with  ivory  heads,  bought  by  Lord  Somers  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  descendant  of  the  voyager. 
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Suite  of  State  IRooms. 


STATE  BOUDOIR. 


THIS  suite  of  rooms  was  arranged  after  designs  by  Mr.  Fox,  for  Virginia,  Countess  Somers,  and 
her  ladyship’s  arms  are  carved  in  stone  over  each  of  the  fireplaces,  with  the  Cocks  motto, 
“ Spes  nescia  vinci.” 

The  decoration  of  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  diaper  pattern,  of  the  time  of  Henri  II.,  introducing 
sprays  of  laurel  alternately  with  her  ladyship’s  monogram,  designed  to  accord  with  the  period  of  the 
Tapestry,  (representing  sacrificial  and  triumphal  scenes  from  Roman  history,)  with  which  these  apart- 
ments are  hung. 

Walnut  Cabinet  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  with  folding  doors,  carved  with  cherubs’  heads  and  masks  in  relief. 

A Goa-work  Cabinet,  inlaid. 

Italian  Chest,  carved  with  figures  in  high  relief. 

An  oviform  Majolica  Ewer,  painted  with  a frieze  of  figures  and  arabesques. 
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STATE  BEDROOM 


THE  wall  decorations,  here  and  in  the  Dressing-room,  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Boudoir. 

The  carved  stone  Chimney-pieces  with  Emperor  red  marble  are 
also  similar. 

A gilt  wood  carving  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark’s. 

The  magnificent  State  Bedstead  is  Italian  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  belonged  to  Cardinal  Bellarmin.  The  posts  and  cornices 
are  very  richly  carved  with  figures,  masks  and  arabesques. 

A Cheval  Glass,  ebony  frame,  inlaid  with  hunting  scenes  in 
engraved  ivory. 

The  Tapestry  in  this  room  forms  part  of  the  set  which  hangs  in  the 
Grand  Hall ; in  these  three  panels  are  represented : 

The  Triumph  of  Religion. — The  Trinity,  seated  in  a car  drawn  by 
the  four  beasts  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation,  form  the  centre,  on  either 
side  a procession  of  Saints,  Prophets,  and  Angels,  Moses  carrying  the 
ark,  and  others  bearing  various  emblems,  beneath,  Time  and  Death 
stretched  on  the  ground  lie  dead,  and  to  the  right  is  a vision  of  the 
souls  of  the  doomed. 

The  Triumph  of  Death  is  represented  by  the  usual  group  in 
mid-air — a corpse,  driven  by  Death  and  drawn  by  griffins,  forms  the 
centre  ; beneath  are  Old  Age,  Pleasure  draining  her  cup,  Pestilence, 
Famine,  and  other  allegorical  figures. 

The  Triumph  of  Industry. — Commerce  and  Wealth  are  repre- 
sented by  the  beehive,  beneath  are  various  figures  symbolical  of 
Agriculture  and  other  industries. 
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The  wardrobe  is  French,  and  is  of  walnut-wood  and  oak. 
The  doors  are  carved  with  twelve  subjects  of  figures  in  low 
relief,  representing  the  various  royal  and  other  persons  who 
took  part  in  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  with  Anne  of 
Austria.  They  are  extremely  interesting  as  showing  the 
costumes  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Above  is  a frieze  with 
the  Queen’s  procession,  and  there  are  terminal  figures  and 
fruits  at  the  side. 


STATE  DRESSING-ROOM. 

THE  decorations  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  other 
State  rooms,  which  have  been  already  described. 
The  Tapestry  is  part  of  the  set  in  the  State 
Boudoir,  which  came  out  of  a Palace  in  Mantua.  The 
panels  in  this  room  represent  the  story  of  Jephthah  and 
the  three  mighty  men  of  David. 

A walnut-wood  Italian  chest  carved  with  scenes  from 
Scripture:  Sisera  and  Jael,  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
&c.,  &c. 


BILLIARD  ROOM. 


This  room  is  not  shown  to  the  public ; it  contains,  amongst 
others,  the  following  pictures : 


RIVER  SCENE,  WITH  FIGURES... 
A MUSICAL  CONVERSATION 
LORD  CHANCELLOR  SOMERS  ... 
SAMSON  AND  DELILAH  


J.  P.  Hackaert, 
...  Honthorst. 
...  Unknown. 
...  Jordaens. 


The  following  Rooms , which  are  not  shown  to  the  public , contain  some  pictures  of  interest: 


LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET’S  BOUDOIR  AND 
TURRET  WRITING  ROOM. 

A collection  of  Family  Miniatures  on  ivory  and  copper.  Water-colour  Drawings  in  Greece  and  Italy,  by 
Charles,  Earl  Somers. 


THE  STUDY. 


A FERRY  BOAT  

... 

... 

Jan  Mid. 

ITALIAN  LANDSCAPE 

... 

...  ...  G.  Poussin. 

VIEW  OF  ROME  

... 

...  ...  Pan  Lint. 

CHILDREN  WITH  CORNUCOPIA  .. 

Carracci. 

A PEASANT  WITH  PIPE  

... 

... 

Teniers. 

LANDSCAPE,  WITH  HOLY  FAMILY 

... 

P.  Brill. 

THE  LAST  SUPPER 

Tintoretto. 

PORTRAIT  OF  AN  ITALIAN  LADY... 

Bronzino. 

VENICE  

Marieschi. 

A FOREST  SCENE  

JANE,  COUNTESS  SOMERS,  AND  JOHN,  FIRST  EARL  SOMERS. 

Several  Portraits  of  members  of  the  families  of  Eliot,  of  Port  Eliot,  and  Yorke. 

...  T.  Gainsborough , R.A. 
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THE  CHAPEL 


“ He,  that  hath  found  some  fledg’d  bird’s  nest,  may  know 
At  first  sight,  if  the  bird  be  flown ; 

But  what  fair  dell  or  grove  he  sings  in  now, 

That  is  to  him  unknown.” 

Henry  Vaughan. 

-J-His  is  an  octagonal  room  in  the  centre  of  the  Castle  immediately  under  the  Keep. 

The  three  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  contain  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  central  window  are  the  arms  of  the  last  Earl  Somers,  those  of 
his  daughters  being  in  the  window  on  either  side. 

The  wagon  roof  is  of  carved  cedar,  and  over  the  Communion  Table  is  an  Early  Italian 
Altar-piece  : — 

THE  MADONNA  AND  CHILD  WITH  FOUR  SAINTS School  of  Giotto. 

The  Predella  painted  with  five  subjects. 

The  Tapestry  with  which  the  wall  at  this  end  of  the  Chapel  is  covered  is  of  fifteenth-century  work,  introducing  scenes  from  Old 
Testament  history,  and  is  very  beautiful ; the  Altar  Cloth  is  of  rare  embroidery,  the  frontal  being  a representation  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi. 

To  the  right  are: — 

SS.  CHRISTOPHER  AND  JOHN.  SS.  MARTHA  AND  MARY  MAGDALENE  ...  ...  Early  Italian. 

On  gold  ground  in  painted  Gothic  frames. 
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THE  TERRACES  AND  GARDENS. 


THE  Terraces  and  Gardens  at  Eastnor  Castle  are  amongst  its  greatest  attractions;  Nature  has  done  much  for  it  in  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  every  advantage  has  been  taken  of  these  natural  beauties  in  planting  and  laying  out  the  surrounding  grounds,  which 
are  undulating  and  diversified. 

The  Terraces  are  principally  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Castle,  and  were  built  by  Charles,  Earl  Somers,  from  his  own  designs  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Fox  ; an  embattled  parapet  surmounts  a wall  of  hewn  stone,  and  the  Upper  is  connected  wTith  the  Lower  Terrace  by  stone 
staircases. 

From  this  spot  is  obtained  one  of  the  finest  views  that  even  this  country,  rich  in  natural  loveliness  of  mountain  and  lake,  of  hill  and 
valley,  of  wood  and  water,  can  afford. 

Below  is  the  Lake,  on  which  swans  and  wild  fowl  abound,  thickly  wooded  to  the  w'ater’s  edge  writh  willows  and  dog-wood,  which  turns 
m winter  to  a deep  crimson  ; this  Lake  is  formed  by  the  Glynch  and  other  streams,  which  flow  through  on  their  way  to  Clincher’s  Mill. 


This  view  of  the  Malvern  Hills  (from  the  Terrace)  is  taken  from  a painting  by  the  late  Lord  Somers,  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Tavistock, 
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In  the  distance  is  the  Deer  Park  with  its  forest  trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  with  glades  leading  to  the  British  Camp  and  the  Obelisk. 
Above  is  the  range  of  the  South  Malvern  Hills  from  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  Midsummer  Hill  (surmounted  by  early  British  earthworks, 
which  guard  the  Holly-Bush  Pass),  May  Hill,  to  Chase  End,  which  takes  its  name  from  being  the  last  hill  in  the  ancient  Chase  of  Malvern ; 
and  its  right  name  has  become  corrupted  through  mispronunciation  into  Kaison,  Keysend,  and  Chasend.* 


A stone  staircase  at  the  end  leads  to  the  Lower  Terrace,  on  the  south  side  of  which  a Fountain  has  been  recently  erected  by  Lady 


Henry  Somerset,  after  designs  suggested  to  Mr.  Fox  by  a fountain 


at  Viterbo.  A laurel  tree  carved  in  stone  bears  a shield  with  her 
ladyship’s  armorial  device,  and  is  supported  by  two 
archaic  lions;  the  water  is  conveyed  through  a stone 
trough,  which  terminates  in  a carved  stag’s  head, 
whence  the  water  falls  into  a reservoir  bordered  with 
white  marble  below. 


The  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Gardens,  with  their  fine 
Conservatories,  Vineries,  Peach-houses,  &c.,  are  very 
extensive,  and  their  reputation  is  widely  known,  the 
head  gardener,  Mr.  Coleman,  who  has  been  at  Eastnor 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  being  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  in  his  profession,  a member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  in  England  on  the  growth  of  hot-house  fruits, 
for  the  cultivation  of  which  these  Gardens  are  specially 
renowned.  The  great  vine  is  72  feet  long,  and  is  of  nearly 
the  same  age  as  the  famous  one  at  Hampton  Court. 

* “ Old  Stones,”  p.  8. 


In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle  are 
magnificent  specimens  of  Coniferae,  principally  planted  by 
Charles,  Earl  Somers;  cedars,  pines,  and  rare  botanical 
plants  from  different  parts  of  the  world  flourish  here  in 
luxuriance.  The  slopes  to  the  Lake  are  carpeted  with 
St.  John’s  Wort,  and  there  are  delightful  walks  in 
every  direction  winding  over  the  hilly  grounds  and 
through  the  distant  woods. 
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EASTNOR  CHURCH 


a short  distance  from  the  Castle,  on  the  road  leading  from  Ledbury  to  Bromesberrow,  is  the  beautiful 
little  Parish  Church  of  Eastnor,  which  was  entirely  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tower,  by  John, 
second  Earl  Somers,  in  1852.  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  was  the  architect,  and  it  is  considered  his 
most  perfect  specimen  of  a parochial  Church.  It  is  of  the  Decorated  style,  built  and  lined  throughout 
with  Old  Red  Sandstone;  it  consists  of  double  Chancel,  Nave  with  two  Aisles,  the  Tower,  and  the 
Somers  Chapel,  where  successive  generations  of  the  Cocks  family  have  been  laid  to  rest  since 
Richard  Cocks,  first  settler  at  Castleditch,  was  buried  there.  Its  walls  are  covered  with 
marble  tablets  to  their  memory  (the  base  of  the  Tower  is  also  filled  with  them),  it  is  surrounded  by 
altar  tombs,  and  the  floor  is  paved  with  memorial  stones.  Several  of  the  monuments  are  by 
Sheemaker  and  Stuart,  notably  that  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Charles  Cocks,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  Thames,  6th  August,  1781,  whilst  at  Westminster  School. 


In  the  centre  of  the  Somers  Chapel,  surrounded  by  these  memorials  of  his  ancestors,  is  the  exquisitely  beautiful  altar-tomb  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Charles,  last  Earl  Somers,  by  his  widow,  the  Countess  Somers.  The  base  is  of  grey  marble,  with  the  armorial 
bearings  and  badge  of  the  Earl  carved  in  high  relief  after  Mr.  Fox’s  designs.  The  recumbent  figure  in  pure  white  marble  is  by 
Sir  J.  E.  Boehm,  R.A.  The  cushion  at  the  head  is  supported  by  kneeling  angels,  the  clasped  hands  hold  a cross. 

The  stained-glass  windows  in  this  Chapel  were  given  by  Lady  Henry  Somerset  and  Lady  Tavistock  to  their  father’s  memory,  and 
the  wrought-iron  gates,  which  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  Church,  were  placed  there  by  Lady  Somers. 

The  east  window  in  the  Chancel  is  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rector,  Mr.  Higgins,  a descendant  of  the  Clintons,  the  original  owners 
of  the  Castleditch  Estate;  and  the  west  window,  containing  a representation  of  his  funeral,  commemorates  John,  second  Earl  Somers, 
the  Builder  of  Eastnor  Church. 

Against  the  Chancel  Arch  hangs  a very  fine  Crucifixion  by  Salvator  Rosa,  given  by  Charles,  Earl  Somers. 

The  Church  is  seated  throughout  with  carved  oak  desks,  stalls,  and  benches,  and  there  is  a very  handsomely-carved  oak  screen  of 
the  Decorated  period,  and  an  organ. 

There  is  a beautiful  view  of  the  hills  from  the  carefully-tended  Churchyard,  and  adjoining  it  is  the  picturesque  Rectory,  the  residence 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Pulling,  M.A. 
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It  has  been  impossible  in  this  short  Guide  to  mention  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  geologists  these  hills 
afford  a never-ending  source  of  delight  for  the  variety  of  fossils  to  be  met  with  in  the  district.  “ Although  the  district  of  the  Silurians 
is  limited,  there  are  no  finer  opportunities  for  the  geologist  than  the  Malvern  range,  where  he  can  study  as  from  an  open  volume  the  different 
divisions  of  these  deposits.  Commencing  from  the  earliest  of  the  series,  he  will  find  at  Keys  End  Hill,  above  Bromesberrow,  the  Lower 
Silurian  black  shales,  in  which  the  earliest  trilobite  (Olenus)  lived,  together  with  Agnostus  pisiformis.  At  the  Obelisk  Hill,  in  Eastnor  Park, 
the  upper  Caradoc  rocks  are  seen — the  Caradoc  transition  rocks  on  the  east  side,  in  the  gorge  between  the  Gullet  and  the  Fair  Oaks  ; the 
Woolhope  limestone  underneath  the  Worcestershire  Beacon,  and  a little  to  the  north  of  Storridge  Farm,  where  also  the  Wenlock  shale 
may  be  seen.”*  There  is  a charming  little  book  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Symonds,  called  “ Old  Stones,”  which  all  tourists  should  read,  not 
only  for  its  geological  information,  but  also  for  its  botanical  and  historical  interest;  whilst  botanists  should  see  “ Pictures  of  Nature”  and 
“ Botany  of  the  Malvern  Hills,”  by  Mr.  Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S.,  and  all  visitors  to  Malvern  should  possess  themselves  of  “ Malvern  Chase  ” 
and  “ Hanley  Castle,”  where  Mr.  Symonds  has  told  the  story  of  these  hills  and  valleys  in  his  delightful  style,  combining  accurate  historical 
knowledge  with  vivid  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  this  ancient  Royal  Chase. 

In  a glen  below  the  Obelisk  Hill  are  the  ruins  of  Bronsil  Castle,  once  surrounded  by  a double  moat.  This  was  one  of  the  numerous  castles 
built  along  the  Marches,  and  though  but  little  is  known  of  its  history,  it  must  at  one  time  have  been  of  considerable  importance,  as  it 
commanded  the  trackway  leading  (through  the  Holly  Bush  Pass)  from  England  into  Wales.  Lord  Beauchamp,  of  Powyke,  Lord  Treasurer 
to  Henry  VI.,  lived  here;  f and  in  the  last  century  Bronsil  Castle  was  purchased  by  Charles,  Lord  Somers.  There  is  an  engraving  of  the 
ruins,  after  a drawing  by  Nathaniel  Buck,  as  the  Castle  appeared  in  1731. 

* Murray’s  Handbook. 

f Bronsil  was  burnt  during  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a chair  belonging  to  Lord  Beauchamp  perished  in  the  flames.  This  Lord  Beauchamp 
was  buried  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  near  the  N.  door. — Old  MS.  at  Eastnor  Castle. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FAMILIES  OF  COCKS  AND  SOMERS. 


“ It  is  a reveread  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  or  building  not  in  decay,  or  to  see  a fair  timber  tree  sound 
and  perfect ; but  bow  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient  noble  family,  which  hath  stood  against  the  waves  and 
weathers  of  Time.” — Bacon’s  Essays. 


In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.,  Richard  Kancis  and  Basilia,  relict  of 
Roger  Cock,  held  the  half  of  a quarter  of  a knight’s  fee  in  Ospringe  aforesaid, 
as  proved  by  the  book  of  knights’  fees.  Thomas  le  Cock,  of  Ospringe,  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  13  Edward  III.,  a messuage  and  20  acres  of  land  in  Ospringe  of  the  king  in  capite,  by  the 
service  of  19  pence  per  annum,  and  paying  ward  to  Dover  Castle,  and  Walter  le  Cock  was  found  to  be  his  son  and 
heir.  These  premises  continued  in  this  family  in  16  Henry  VII.,  when  Richard  Cokkys  died  seized  thereof,  holding 
them  in  capite,  and  Richard  Cokkys  was  his  son  and  heir. 


IT  may  here  be  of  interest  to  give  a short  account  of  those  who  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years  have  been  the  owners  of  Eastnor.  The  ancient 
family  of  Cocks,  whose  name  is  spelt  variously  in  old  deeds  and  docu- 
ments, appearing  as  le  Cocq,  le  Cock,  Cokkys,  Cok,  Cox,  and  Cocks,  were 
landowners  in  Kent  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when 
Walter  le  Cock,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  le  Cock,  was  assessed  at  6s.  3d.  as 
an  aid  for  the  sixteenth  part  of  one  knight’s  fee  for  a messuage  and  lands  (late 
belonging  to  Walter  le  Cock)  in  Ospringe,  as  appears  by  the  memoranda  in 
the  Exchequer  of  that  year. 
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In  1445  Richard  Cok  was  elected  Baron  (member)  of  Parliament  for  Sandwich;  he  was  also  Mayor  of  that 
borough  in  the  years  1441,  1442,  1448,  1451,  and  1454. 

His  son,  Robert  Cok,  was  also  Baron  of  Parliament  for  Sandwich  in  1469,  and  Mayor  in  1470.  Robert  Cok’s 
son,  John  Cok  or  Cocks,  was  a burgess  of  Sandwich  and  Mayor  in  1509,  in  which  year  he  was  also  elected  Baron  of 
Parliament  for  that  town.  His  son  Thomas  Cocks,  Cok  or  Cox  (so  spelt  in  the  same  deed),  was  a Customer  * of  the 
port  of  Sandwich  (i.e.,  he  had  the  collection  of  the  King's  customs,  in  those  days  an  important  post)  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.+ 

He  married  Alyce  Lychfield,  whose  father,  Roger  Lychfield,  dying  in  1513,  left  property  in  Betteshanger, 
Kent,  to  his  said  daughter  “ Alyce  Cocks,  wife  of  Thomas  Cocks,  Esquire.” 

There  is  (1889)  a stained  glass  window  in  the  chancel  of  Betteshanger  Church,  containing  a shield  bearing  the 
arms  of  Cocks : “ Sa.  a chevron  betw.  3 stags’  attires,  arg.  with  a mullet  for  difference,”  which  after  a lapse  of  more 
than  three  and  a half  centuries  commemorates  the  connection  of  this  family  with  the  parish.^ 

Three  of  the  bells  in  the  tower  of  Betteshanger  Church  were  given  by  Thomas  Cocks ; of  these  only  the  treble  is 
in  existence,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  in  old  English  letters : “ Maria  plena  gracia  mater  misericordia,”  an 
escutcheon  bearing  arms,  quarterly;  x,  Cocks;  2,  per  chevron,  in  chief  3 escallops;  3,  2 bends;  4,  a bend  erm. 
between  swans,  impaling  Clifford  and  Guldeford  quartered  with  Colepepper.  On  either  side  of  the  shield:  “Sea. 
Maria.”  There  is  also  a coin  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  inserted  in  this  bell. 

The  other  bells  being  injured  were  recast : the  second  bore  the  following : “ Istce  tres  nolae  sunt  fratrum  dona 
duorum,”  an  escutcheon  bearing  the  arms  of  Cocks  and  the  other  three  coats  mentioned  on  treble  bell.  On  either 
side  “ Scs.  Thomas.” 

* Chaucer  was  comptroller  of  the  customs  in  the  port  of  London. — see  his  House  of  Fame,  and  the  beautiful  picture  of  his  walks  at  dawning 
in  the  daisy  meadows.  (Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women.) 

t We  are  much  indebted  to  Col.  Easton  T.  Cox  of  the  Lynch,  Eastry,  for  this  information  from  the  records  of  the  Sandwich  Corporation. 
Col.  Cox  is  a descendant  of  Thomas  Cocks  cf  Bishop’s  Cleeve. 

i Hasted 's  History  of  Kent. 
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On  the  third  bell  (also  destroyed)*  “Hie  olim  pastor  etq:  patronus  exant.”  Arms,  the  same  as  the  second  bell, 
and  under  “Scs.  Edmundus  Rex.”* 

Thomas  Cocks  was  the  patron  in  1534,  and  his  brother  William  was  the  pastor;  they  were  the  sons  of  Thomas 
and  Alyce  Cocks. 

Thomas  Cocks,  the  donor  of  the  bells,  died  in  1 558,  and  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Cocks  of  Cock  Hall,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  sold  that  estate  and  removed  into  Gloucestershire,  where  he  purchased  a property  in  the 
parish  of  Bishop’s  Cleeve,  yet  their  lands  in  Kent  were  for  many  years  called  after  them,  and  their  name  still  lingers 
in  that  county  in  Cox  Heath,  Cocksett  or  Coxett,  Cock  Street,  &c.,  &c.  Mrs.  Mercier,  of  Kemerton  Rectory,  has 
records  of  her  ancestors  migrating  into  Gloucestershire  from  Kent  (in  which  the  name  of  Cocks  also  appears)  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

A Richard  Cocks  sailed  with  Frobisher  in  his  third  voyage  to  Meta  Incognita  in  1578. 

Thomas  Cocks  of  Cock  Hall  and  Bishop’s  Cleeve  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Roger  Holland,  Esquire,  of 
Dalton  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  by  her  he  had  ten  sons,  who  lived  to  be  men,  and  three  daughters:  Anne,  the 
eldest,  was  married  to  — Barnsley,  of  Barnsley  Hall  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  Esq.;  Dorothy,  the  second,  married 
first  to  — Hutchins,  Esq.,  of  Dumbleton,  who  left  her  that  estate  ; she  afterwards  married  Sir  Charles  Percy,  son  of 
Henry,  eighth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  was  buried  at  Dumbleton,  28th  June,  1646,  where  there  is  a tomb  to  their 
memory  under  an  arcade  ; the  figures  of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Percy  are  both  kneeling,  in  the  costume  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  The  youngest  daughter  married  — Stafford,  Esq. 

The  two  eldest  sons  of  Thomas  Cocks,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  made  their  campaign  in  the  wars; 
Charles  Cocks,  the  third,  was  a bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple  (his  portrait  is  at  Eastnor  Castle),  and  Christopher,  the 
fourth,  was  also  a barrister,  who  “was  honoured  by  James  I.  with  a public  character,”  on  being  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy  (see  his  portrait  and  that  of  his  Avife  in  the  Inner  Hall  at  Eastnor).  Four  of  the  sons  were 
merchants,  and  two  Avere  clergymen,  of  whom  Peter,  the  youngest,  Avas  Rector  of  Bishop’s  Cleeve,  in  1593,  and  Avas 

* The  above  was  kindly  transcribed  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bliss,  Rector  of  Betteshanger,  from  the  “ Bells  of  Kent." 


buried  in  that  church,  1612.*  He  married  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Chandos  Bridges,  of  Wilton  Castle,  Herefordshire^ 
second  son  of  John,  first  Lord  Chandos,  and  sister  to  Sir  Giles  Bridges,  Bart. 

These  ten  sons  of  Thomas  Cocks  were  very  prosperous  in  their  various  stations,  and  he  plentifully  provided  for 
all  his  family  out  of  the  considerable  estate  he  possessed.  Amongst  other  lands  the  manor  of  Northley,  near  Tewkes- 
bury, belonged  to  him.  He  died  in  1601,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Cleeve;  his  monument  was  demolished  by 
the  fall  of  the  steeple  in  1696.+ 

Thomas,  his  eldest  son,  resided  at  his  estate,  Crowle,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1634;  he  left  an  only  son,  Sir  John 
Cocks,  Knt.,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Russell,  of  Strensham ; she  died  1632.  They  had  two 
daughters,  who  married  and  sold  the  Manor  of  Abbott’s  Wood,  near  Wadborough,  to  Richard  Nash,  Esq.  Sir  John 
Cocks  died  in  1675,  and  there  is  a fine  monument  to  his  memory  in  St.  Helen’s  Church,  Worcester.}:  His  issue 
failing,  Henry  Stafford,  Esq.,  grandson  to  the  Lord  Viscount  Stafford,  was  his  heir-at-law,  being  his  sister’s  grandson. 

The  third  surviving  son  of  Thomas  Cocks,  who  settled  at  Bishop’s  Cleeve,  was  Richard  Cocks  of  Castleditch, 
Herefordshire.  His  tombstone  tells  us  that  “he  was  Alderman  of  London,  Justice  of  ye  Peace,  and  Quorum,  and 
sometime§  High  Sheriffe  of  ye  county  of  Hereford;  he  married  Judith,  one  of  ye  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of 
John  Elliott,  Esq.,”  who  was  a merchant  of  the  City  of  London.  This  Richard  Cocks  was  probably  the  gentleman 
who  was  sent  on  a mission  to  Japan,  and  whose  diary  in  the  original  MS.  is  at  the  British  Museum. || 

He  purchased  the  Manor  and  estate  of  Castleditch,  Eastnor,  with  its  deer  park,  woods,  and  streams,  from  the 
Clintons,  a very  ancient  family,  who  had  certainly  owned  these  lands  since  1281,  when  Sir  Ivod  de  Clyntor.  held 
Castleditch,  and  in  Harl.  MS.,  ex  Reg.  J.  Gilbert,  p.  52,  we  find:  “1386,  June  12,  Epus  concessit  licentiam  Johanni 
Clynton,  Armigero,  facere  celebrari  missas  et  alia  divinia  in  oratorio  infra  manerinum  suum  de  Castleditch.” 

* Rudder's  History  of  Gloucestershire. 

f When  Collins  was  writing  his  Baronetage  in  1726,  he  visited  Sir  Richard  Cocks,  Bart.,  at  his  house  at  Dumbleton,  and  received 
this  information  from'him.  J Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire. — Vol.  ii.,  app,  cxlviii. 

§ 1615.  ||  Diary  of  Richard  Cocks,  Head  Cape  Merchant  in  the  English  Factory  in  Japan,  1622. — Printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  1882. 
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The  male  line  of  the  Clintons  ended  in  Ivo  Clinton,  who  died  without  issue,  when  the  property  went  to  his  aunt, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Clinton,  who  married  first,  1563,  Edward  Higgins,  of  Eastnor,  and  secondly,  at  Eastnor, 
1575,  Richard  Skynner  ‘de  Hill’  and  of  Le  Byrtons. 

A few  years  later  Castleditch  and  its  surrounding  estate  passed  by  purchase  to  Richard  Cocks,  so  in  six  hundred 
years  Eastnor  has  only  once  changed  owners. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  has  drawings  in  her-possession  of  the  old  house  of  Castleditch  as  it  appeared  the  early 
part  of  this  century  ; gabled  and  timbered  in  the  style  of  the  country,  it  was  of  considerable  size  and  very  picturesque. 
“ It  stood  on  a fine  lawn,  having  a rivulet  flowing  on  each  side.  The  contiguous  grounds  are  disposed  into  walks 
winding  through  very  thick  shrubberies,  the  park  contains  some  very  large  and  flourishing  oaks,  and  the  surrounding 
eminences  are  covered  with  woods.  The  part  added  by  Charles,  Lord  Somers,  was  of  plain  white  stone,  having  a 
portico  in  front  and  projecting  semi-circular  wings.”* 

Richard  Cocks  is  always  spoken  of  in  the  family  annals  as  “ the  first  settler  at  Castleditch,”  and  there  are  por- 
traits of  him  and  his  wife  at  Eastnor  Castle.  Of  Mistress  Judith  Cocks  there  has  come  down  to  us  the  inscription  on 
her  tombstone,  which  tells  of  her  dying  “much  lamented  for  her  exemplary  piety  and  charity,”  and  there  is  a pathetic 
entry  against  the  record  of  her  burial  in  the  parish  register,  which  says,  “ Mrs.  Judith  Cocks  was  buryed  to  the  greate 
griefe  of  all  her  poore  neighbours,  May  15th,  1638,”  a touch  of  contemporary  feeling  which,  breaking  through  the 
custom  of  merely  mentioning  the  name  and  date,  gives  expression  to  the  sorrow  of  the  hour.  They  had  issue  eight 
sons  and  six  daughters ; the  eldest, 

Thomas  Cocks,  the  defender  of  Castleditch,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Ambrose  Elton,  Esq.,  of  Hasle,  Hereford- 
shire (by  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Aston,  of  Tixhall  in  Staffordshire,  sister  to  Walter,  Lord  Aston).! 

The  second  son,  Sir  Richard  Cocks,  of  Dumbleton,  suffered  greatly  for  his  adherence  to  the  King,  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  but  his  uncle  (Charles  Cocks,  Esq.,  a bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple)  left  him  a considerable  real  and 

* "Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,"  1805. 

t Through  this  alliance  his  descendants  had  a claim  for  free  admission  to  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  so  long  as  this  privilege  existed, 
the  College  having  been  founded  by  an  Elton. 
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personal  estate.*  He  was  created  a Baronet  soon  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  and  his  title  and  estates 
remained  with  his  descendants  until  1765,  when  his  great-grandson,  Sir  Robert  Cocks,  dying  by  a fall  from  his  horse, 
the  Baronetcy  became  extinct,  and  his  property  reverted  to  his  kinsman  John  Cocks,  Esq.,  of  Castleditch. 

There  is  a curious  old  engraving  of  Dumbleton  House,  by  Kip,  with  its  deer  park,  trim  Dutch  gardens,  and  fish- 
ponds, with  the  arms  of  Cocks  sculptured  over  the  door ; close  by  is  Dumbleton  Church,  where  there  are  several 
monuments  to  members  of  the  Cocks  family. 

The  parish  of  Eastnor  was  charged  for  Ship  Money  in  1636,  to  the  sum  of  /"i6  7s.  3d. 

The  Cocks’  were  Royalists,  and  all  the  brothers  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  King.  In  1644  Castleditch 
was  besieged  by  Capt.  Hopton,  a younger  son  of  Sir  Richard  Hopton  of  Canon  Frome,  who  obtained  a commission 
through  the  Governor  of  Gloucester,  upon  his  promise  of  raising  400  horse  and  arming  them  at  his  own  expense. 
“ Col.  Hopton  having  got  together  about  threescore  horse  and  forty  foote  presumed  with  these  men  to  garrison  Castle- 
ditch, neare  Ledbury,  in  Herefordshire,  having  neither  order  nor  direction  from  the  Governor,  who  conceived  the  house 
not  to  be  defended,  and  required  him  to  desist  the  enterprise.”+  Castleditch  was  not  an  easy  place  to  take,  it  was 
so  well  fortified  by  its  moats  and  defences,  but  the  Parliamentarian  cannon  so  battered  it,  that  Mr.  Cocks  took  refuge 
at  Goldhill,  a farmhouse  near  (sometime  a residence  of  members  of  the  family,  traces  of  their  occupation  remaining 
in  oak  panels  and  carving),  and  the  Roundheads  seized  Castleditch  and  filled  it  with  troops.  Col.  Massey  bade 
Capt.  Hopton  forbear,  but  he  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  quickly  paid  the  penalty  of  his  presumption,  for  after  a 
few  days’  possession  a party  of  Royalists  from  Hereford  invested  the  house,  to  whom  in  less  than  four-and-twenty 
hours  he  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  with  forty  foot  and  twenty  horse  was  carried  prisoner  to  that  city  before 
Massey,  who  had  arrived  at  Ledbury,  could  help  him.}  The  grandfather  of  the  late  Lord  Somers  remembers  the 
old  entrance  door  of  Castleditch  studded  with  slugs  and  bullets,  and  when  the  moat  was  drained  cannon  balls  were 
found  in  it.  At  the  stables  at  Eastnor  Castle  is  an  old  turret  clock,  removed  from  Castleditch  when  it  was  pulled 

* There  are  portraits  of  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Cocks  and  three  of  their  children  in  the  possession  of  Col.  Easton  Cox  of  Kent, 
f Bibliotheca  Gloncesterensis,  part  i.,  p.  136.  J Webb’s  Civil  War  in  Herefordshire,  vol.  ii.,  p.  123. 
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down ; this  clock  appears  in  the  drawings  of  the  old  house,  and  above  it  is  a vane,  a golden  arrow  pierced  with  the 
initials  and  date,  “T.  C.,  1631;”  so  throughout  the  siege  and  for  the  last  250  years  its  bell  has  marked  ■thejj-hours  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Eastnor  as  it  does  to-day. 

Amongst  the  gallant  defenders  of  Castleditch  would  probably  have  been  Henry  Cocks,  [[whose  tomb  in 
Eastnor  Church  bears  the  following  inscription:  “Henry  Cocks,  gent.,  son  of  Richard  Cockspof  fCastleditch, 
Esq.,  died  27th  December,  1664.”  “Bello  bonus  Regi  et  Patriae  temporibus  iniquissimis  fidelis.”*  Another 
trace  of  the  Civil  War  is  found  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Eastnor  register  of  baptisms:  “1646,  April  20. — 
Alse  Thomas,  daughter  to  John  Thomas  (in  ye  king’s  avmy,)  and  Jane  his  wife,  baptised  in  ye  forenoone,  being  Monday, 
in  ecclesia.” 

Thomas  Cocks  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters  by  Anne  Elton.  Dorothy  Cocks  married  Robert,  Lord 
Viscount  Tracy  of  Toddington ; Judith  married  — Tracy,  Esq.  His  eldest  son, 

Thomas  Cocks,  bore  arms  for  the  King;  his  portrait,  in  which  he  is  depicted  in  plate  armour,  is  inj>the  Steward’s 
Room  at  Eastnor.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Hackett,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ross  from  1622  to  1642, 
and  by  her  had  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas  Cocks,  of  whom  later.  He  died  1704. 

Charles  Cocks,  the  fifth  son,  lived  at  Worcester,  and  was  M.P.  for  Droitwich  in  the  parliaments  elected  1695, 
1698,  and  1705.  He  married  Mary  Somers,  sister  and  eventually  heir  to  the  great  Lord  Somers;  they  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  of  whom  hereafter. 

John  Cocks  of  Castleditch  dying  unmarried,  his  only  brother, 'the  Rev.  Thomas  Cocks,  became  his  heir.  The 
portraits  of  both  brothers  hang  in  the  Keep  at  Eastnor ; the  elder  is  represented  full-length,  sitting,  in  scarlet  coat 
and  full-bottomed  wig ; his  dog  stands  beside  him ; on  a table  near  is  a large  cock,  a touch  of  canting  heraldry 
introduced  by  the  painter! 

On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cocks  in  1724,  the  estates  passed  to  his  only  child,  Mary  Cocks,  who  is  des- 
cribed in  the  Eastnor  register  and  elsewhere  as  “The  Heiress  of  Castleditch.”  Then,  as  now,  these  fair  lands  were 

* “ A brave  soldier,  a loyal  and  true  patriot  in  the  least  kindly  of  times.” 
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in  the  possession  of  a woman,  one  who  for  fifty-five  years  ruled  at  Castleditch  wisely  and  well,  whose  memory  to  this 
day  is  held  in  reverence  by  her  descendants.  There  are  three  pictures  of  her  at  Eastnor  Castle,  and  all  agree  in 
representing  her  as  a handsome  woman  of  considerable  character.  A few  months  after  her  father’s  death  she  married 
her  cousin,  John  Cocks,  younger  son  of  Charles  Cocks  and  Mary  Somers,  and  brought  up  a family  of  ten  sons  and  two 
daughters;  the  affection  with  which  they  regarded  her,  and  the  feelings  of  filial  respect  with  which  they  honoured  her, 
are  touchingly  set  forth  on  a very  fine  marble  tablet  to  her  memory  in  the  tower  of  Eastnor  Church : “ There  never  was  a 

better  mother  of  children ; she  taught  them  all  to  read  herself,  and  trained  them  up  most  diligently  in  the  way  they  should 

go,  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept She  knew  not  by  her  own  feelings  what  narrowness,  selfishness, 

or  any  wrong  affection  was No  one  throughout  life  was  more  beloved;  her  heart  was  soon  touched  with 

the  hearing  of  distress,  and  her  hand  as  immediately  stretched  out  to  relieve  it Her  countenance  itself 

shone  with  the  purest  benevolence,  bespeaking  that  faith  in  the  Gospel  which  was  the  principle  firmly  rooted  at  her 
heart.”  She  survived  her  husband  eight  years,  and  dying  in  1779,  the  entry  of  her  burial  in  the  register  has  against 
it  the  exclaimation,  “Weep  and  mourn,  ye  poor!” 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Cocks’  were  loyal  adherents  of  the  Stuart  cause,  and  Mistress  Mary  Cocks  inherited  the 
loyalty  of  her  race ; the  Somers’  were  warm  supporters  of  William  III.  and  the  Hanoverian  succession;  the  story 
lingers  in  the  family  that  a portrait  of  Lord  Somers,  William  of  Orange’s  Chancellor,  which  hung  on  the  walls  of 
Castleditch,  used  to  be  turned  during  Mr.  Cocks’  absence  from  home,  when  a picture  of  Prince  Charlie,  the  “Young 
Pretender,”  appeared  on  the  reverse  side,  to  vanish  again  on  her  husband’s  coming. 

In  the  Corridors  at  Eastnor  is  a large  family  picture  of  five  of  their  children.  In  the  centre  stands  Charles,  the 
eldest  son  at  the  age  of  ten,  in  a blue  coat  and  lace  ruffles,  his  arm  thrown  round  his  baby  brother,  Joseph,  who 
appears  as  Cupid;  Mary  and  Elizabeth  (the  friend  in  after-life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds),  in  gray  silk  gowns  and  large 
hoops,  quaint  and  prim,  are  offering  flowers  to  their  little  brother,  whilst  John  stands  to  the  left,  attired  as  Diana, 
wearing  buskins  and  carrying  a bow,  recalling  to  our  memory  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Primrose  family  in  the 
“Vicar  of  Wakefield”!  One  of  her  sons,  Thomas  Somers  Cocks,  with  his  brother  James,  founded  the  great  banking 


firm  of  Messrs.  Cocks  and  Biddulph  at  Charing  Cross,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Somers  Cocks  and  Mr.  Reginald  Thistle- 
thwayte  Cocks  are  his  descendants.* 

Charles,  Baron  Somers  of  Evesham,  the  eldest  son,  “was  representative  of  several  branches  of  his  family,  and 
fifty-nine  years  a member  of  one  or  other  House  of  Parliament.  He  was  honoured  by  his  sovereign  with  the  revival 
in  his  person  of  the  Baronetage  of  Cocks  of  Dumbleton,  1772,  and  the  Peerage  of  his  great  ancestor,  Lord  Chancellor 
Somers,  1784.  He  was  a firm  and  consistent  supporter  of  the  House  of  Hanover,”  (see  the  tablet  to  his  memory  in 
Eastnor  Church).  He  married,  first,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Eliot,  Esq.,  of  Port  Eliot,  a descendant  of  Sir 
John  Eliot  the  Patriot,  and  secondly,  Anne,  daughter  of  Reginald  Pole,  Esq.  He  died  1806,  aged  81  years,  being,  as 
the  register  says:  “A  pattern  of  every  Christian  grace.”  By  his  first  wife  he  had: — 

1.  John  Somers,  second  Baron  Somers. 

2.  Edward  Charles,  unfortunately  drowned,  1781,  when  at  Westminster  School,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The 
sorrow  with  which  his  brother  mourned  him  is  shown  by  the  inscription  on  his  memorial  tablet  in  the  Somers  Chapel, 
and  is  again  expressed  in  the  portrait  of  Lord  Somers  by  Romney,  at  Eastnor. 

By  his  second  marriage,  Charles,  Lord  Somers,  had,  with  other  issue : — 

3.  Hon.  Philip  James,  of  Stepple  Hall,  Salop,  Lieut.-Col.  1st  Foot  Guards;  M.P.  Reigate;  b.  1774,  d.  1857, 
having  married,  1812,  Frances,  daughter  of  Arthur  Herbert,  Esq.,  of  Brusterfield,  co.  Kerry;  they  had  four  sons  and 
a daughter : — 

i.  Charles  Richard  Somers  of  Neen  Savage  and  Vicar  of  Wolverley,  d.  unm.,  1876. 

ii.  Philip  Reginald,  fifth  and  present  Baron  Somers  of  Evesham,  Col.  in  R.A.,  of  Clifford’s  Mesne,  co. 
Gloucester,  b.  1815,  m.  1859,  Camilla,  only  daughter  of  late  Rev.  William  Newton,  Vicar  of  Old  Cleeve,  Somerset. 

iii.  Arthur  Herbert,  C.B.;  born  1819;  went  out  to  India  in  1837,  and  was  one  of  the  young  Bengal  civilians  sent 
to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  when,  after  the  conquest  of  Scinde,  he  asked  for  administrators.  He  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
Napier,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Sikh  war  in  1848  he  was  attached  to  Lord  Gough’s  headquarters  as 

* It  has  been  impossible  in  this  short  sketch  to  mention  the  various  branches  of  the  family;  for  an  account  of  them  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Forster's  Peerage. 
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political  officer.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  great  courage  and  coolness  in  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah,  the  affair  of 
Ramnuggur,  and  the  battle  of  Goojerat,  and  during  the  latter  battle  he  rode  away  from  the  staff  and  engaged  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  a Sikh  sowar,  who  was  threatening  to  attack  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  escort,  and  was 
wounded.  Lord  Gough  was  so  pleased  with  this  gallant  action  that  he  presented  Cocks  with  the  sword  he  was  wear- 
ing, and  for  his  services  throughout  the  campaign  he  received  the  Punjab  war  medal.  Immediately  after  the  peace 
Cocks  was  attached  to  the  famous  Punjab  commission.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  this  band  of  famous 
men,  and  a friend  of  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  John  Nicholson,  and  others,  though  his  early 
retirement  caused  him  to  be  less  known.  In  1847  he  married  Anna  Marian  Jessie,  daughter  of  Lieut. -General  John 
Eckford,  C.B.  In  i860  he  was  made  a C.B.,  and  in  1863  he  resigned  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  and  returned  to 
England.  During  the  mutiny  his  district  had  fortunately  been  undisturbed,  so  he  did  not  gain  so  much  credit  as 
some  of  his  colleagues ; but  his  talent  for  administration,  with  the  extraordinary  affection  he  won  from  the  natives, 
would  have  secured  his  promotion  to  high  office  if  he  had  cared  for  it.*  He  died  29th  August,  1881.  He  left 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest, 

Herbert  Haldane  Somers,  late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  is  heir  presumptive  to  the  Barony  of  Somers. 

iv.  John  James  Thomas  Somers,  Rector  of  Sheviocke,  Cornwall,  seceded  to  Rome  1856,  married  1858,  Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Simpson,  and  has  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

v.  Frances,  married  1847,  to  Philip  Allen  of  Liscon  Hill,  co.  Cork. 

4.  Hon.  Reginald,  b.  1777;  m.  1802,  Anne,  second  daughter  of  his  uncle,  James  Cocks,  Esq.;  he  died  1805. 
Their  grandson  is  Rev.  Henry  Bromley  Cocks,  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand. 

John  Somers,  second  Baron,  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  co.  Hereford;  High  Steward,  Hereford; 
Recorder  of  Gloucester ; created  Viscount  Eastnor  of  Eastnor  Castle  (which  he  built),  and  Earl  Somers  1821.  He 
died  1841,  having  married  Margaret,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Rev.  Treadway  Russell  Nash,  D.D.  She  died  1831. 
He  married  secondly  his  cousin,  Jane  Cocks,  widow  of  the  Rev.  George  Waddington.  By  his  first  wife  he  had,  with 
other  issue : — 

* Leslie  Stephen’s  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  ii. , p.  201. 
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1.  Hon.  Edward  Charles,  Major  in  the  army;  killed  at  the  assault  of  Burgos  in  Spain,  8th  Oct.,  1812,  at  the 
early  age  of  26.  His  great  commander,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  thus  officially  announced  his  death:  “At  three  this 
morning  we  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  Hon.  Major  Cocks  of  the  79th,  who  was  field-officer  of  the  trenches,  and 
was  killed  in  the  act  of  rallying  the  troops,  who  had  been  driven  in.  I have  frequently  had  occasion  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  Major  Cocks,  and  in  one  instance  very  recently,  in  the  attack  of  the  hornworks  of  the 
Castle  of  Burgos,  and  I consider  his  loss  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  army  and  his  Majesty’s  service.” 
The  recommendation  that  he  should  be  Lieut. -Col.  was  confirmed  five  days  after  he  had  fallen  before  Burgos. 

2.  John  Somers,  second  Earl,  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  co.  Hereford;  assumed  the  surname  of 
Somers  before  that  of  Cocks  by  Royal  Licence,  1841.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Peninsular  War.  He  married 
Lady  Caroline  Harriet  Yorke,  fourth  daughter  of  Philip,  third  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  died  1852,  leaving  a son  and 
three  daughters: — 

1.  Charles  Somers,  third  Earl  Somers,  born  1819;  M.P.  Reigate,  1841-7;  Lord-in-Waiting,  1853-7;  married, 
1850,  Virginia,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Pattle,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  and  died  1883,  leaving  two  daughters: — 

1.  Lady  Isabel  Caroline,*  who  on  her  father’s  death  succeeded  to  Eastnor  Castle,  Reigate 
Priory,  and  the  Somers  Town  estates;  married  6th  February,  1872,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Henry 
Richard  Charles  Somerset,  M.P.,  P.C.,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  K.G.  Their  only  child, 
Henry  Charles  Somers  Augustus  Somerset,  was  born  1874. 

2.  Lady  Adeline  Marie,  married  24th  October,  1876,  to  George  William,  Marquess  of  Tavistock. 

2.  Lady  Caroline  Margaret,  late  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen;  m.  1849,  to  Rev.  and  Hon.  Charles  Leslie 
Courtenay,  Canon  of  Windsor,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen. 

3.  Lady  Harriet  Catherine,  m.  1850,  to  Francis  Richard  Wegg-Prosser,  Esq.,  of  Belmont,  co.  Hereford,  and 
has  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

* Lady  Henry  Somerset  is  the  eleventh  owner  of  Eastnor  in  direct  descent  from  Richard  Cocks,  the  first  of  the  family. 

who  settled  there. 
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JOHN,  LORD  SOMERS  OF  EVESHAM, 

LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND. 

-i— — - 

“ LORD  SOMERS  was  one  of  those  divine  men, 
who,  like  a chapel  in  a palace,  remains  unprofaned, 
while  all  the  rest  is  tyranny,  corruption,  and  folly.  All 
the  traditional  accounts  of  him,  the  historians  of  the 
last  age,  and  its  authors,  represent  him  as  the  most 
incorrupt  lawyer,  and  the  honestest  statesman,  as  a 
master  orator,  a genius  of  the  finest  taste,  and  a patriot 
of  the  noblest  and  most  extensive  views ; as  a man  who 
dispensed  blessings  by  his  life,  and  planned  them  for 
his  posterity.” — Horace  Walpole. 

THE  family  of  Somers  had  long  been  owners  of  a 
small  estate  in  the  parish  of  Severn  Stoke  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester;  they  had  also  another 
possession,  the  site  of  a dissolved  nunnery,  called  the 
“ White  Ladies,”  a short  distance  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  Worcester.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  nuns,  the 
dormitory  remained  entire,  and  the  old  hall  and  refectory 
had  been  fitted  up  into  a modern  mansion.  This  property 
had  been  granted  to  the  Somers’  at  the  Reformation,  and 
here  they  received  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  progress  through 
Worcestershire  in  1583  ; the  bed  in  which  she  slept,  and 
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the  cup  from  which  she  drank,  being  preserved  by  them  as  precious  reliques,  even  when  they  took  the  Republican 
side.  Of  this  family  was  the  famous  admiral,  Sir  George  Somers,  the  discoverer  of  Bermudas  or  Somers  Islands. 
It  was  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies  that  the  laurel  was  added  to  their  crest,  the  coat  of  mail,  and  adopted 
also  as  their  badge. 

The  Chancellor’s  father,  John  Somers,  to  increase  his  patrimonial  fortune,  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  was  estab- 
lished in  practice  as  the  most  eminent  attorney  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  Although 
the  city  and  the  chief  part  of  the  county  of  Worcester  supported  the  Royal  cause,  he  sided  with  the  Parliament,  raised 
a troop  of  horse,  and  served  under  Cromwell.  He  was  for  sometime  quartered  at  Upton,  near  his  estate,  and  while 
he  lay  there  used  to  frequent  the  parish  church  of  Severn  Stoke.  The  clergyman,  an  intrepid  supporter  of  Divine 
Right  and  passive  obedience,  though  often  warned  against  “politics  in  the  pulpit,”  could  not  forbear  from  introducing 
in  his  sermons  violent  invectives  against  the  opposite  party.  To  cure  him  effectually  of  this  propensity,  Capt. 
Somers,  in  the  transport  of  one  of  these  furious  harangues,  fired  a pistol  over  his  head,  and  lodged  a ball  in  the  sound- 
ing board  the  mark  of  which  is  shown,  and  the  history  of  it  related  by  the  clerk  of  the  parish  to  this  very  day.* 

It  was  at  Whiteladies,  which  from  its  ancient  sanctity  was  considered  neutral  ground,  that  Charles  II.  slept  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  fled  thence  to  Boscobel,  leaving  behind  him  his  garters,  two  pairs  of  fine 
fringed  gloves,  a waistcoat  and  a pair  of  trunk  hose,  which  were  afterwards  added  by  the  family  to  the  memorials  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  1649,  John  Somers  mawied  Catherine  Ceavern,  of  a respectable  family  in  Shropshire,  and  at  Whiteladies  in 
the  spring  of  1650,  their  only  son,  John  Somers,  the  future  Chancellor,  was  born.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
school  at  Worcester,  where  he  was  thoroughly  well  grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  always  remarkably 
studious  and  contemplative.  In  1667,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  he  matriculated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  He  devoted  himself  to  severe  study,  and  on  leaving  Oxford  dwelt  principally  at  Whiteladies,  where  his  father 
had  his  office.  At  the  Restoration  Capt.  Somers  obtained  a pardon  under  the  Great  Seal,  still  preserved  in  the  family. 

* Cooksey's  Life,  p.  7. 
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In  May,  1669,  John  Somers  the  younger  entered  as  a student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  began  to  keep  his 
terms,  his  chief  companions  being  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  and  the  young  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  on 
5th  May,  1676,  and  soon  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  but  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1681  he  resolved  steadily  to  follow  his  profession.  His  progress  was  rapid  and  brilliant,  but  the 
greatest  distinction  he  acquired  at  the  bar  previous  to  the  revolution  was  on  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops.  “He 
spoke  little  more  than  five  minutes,  but  every  word  was  full  of  weighty  matter,  and  when  he  sate  down  his  reputation 
as  an  orator  and  a constitutional  lawyer  was  established/’*  Upon  the  flight  of  James  and  the  arrival  of  William  of 
Orange  Mr.  Somers  was  returned  to  parliament  for  his  native  city  of  Worcester.  He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
“ Declaration  of  Rights,”  and  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  William  III.  and  the  Protestant  succession.  He  was 
made  Solicitor-General  with  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1692  Sir  John  Somers  was  raised  to  the  post  of  Attorney- 
General,  in  1693  he  was  appointed  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  in  1697  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
style  and  title  of  Baron  Somers  of  Evesham,  and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor.  King 
William,  as  a mark  of  gratitude  and  friendship,  and  to  enable  him  to  worthily  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  new  position, 
made  him  a grant  of  the  Manors  of  Reigate  and  Howleigh  in  Surrey,  also  land  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  now 
Somers  Town. 

Lord  Somers  had  now  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  worldly  prosperity.  He  was  not  only  the  favourite  of  the 
King,  but  he  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  with  all  ranks  of  his  fellow  citizens.  But  after  a splendid  interval  of  no 
long  duration  from  the  time  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  he  was  almost  constantly  involved  in  political  troubles. 
The  King’s  demand  that  he  should  deliver  up  the  seals,  his  impeachment,  the  affair  of  Capt.  Kidd,  and  Lord  Somers’ 
acquittal  are  matters  of  history,  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here,  but  it  is  consolatory  to  know  that 
William  lived  to  express  sincere  repentance  for  the  ungrateful  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  one  of  the  best  and 
ablest  of  his  servants. 

Macaulay  in  his  history  has  expressed  in  the  following  words  the  opinion  of  posterity  as  to  Lord  Somers’ 

* Macaulay. 
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character:  “In  some  respects  the  greatest  man  of  that  age  was  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers.  He  was  equally 

eminent  as  a jurist  and  as  a politician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a writer.  His  speeches  have  perished;  but  his 

state  papers  remain,  and  are  models  of  terse,  luminous  and  dignified  eloquence.  He  had  left  a great  reputation  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  had  during  four  years  been  always  heard  with  delight;  and  the  Whig  members 

still  looked  up  to  him  as  their  leader,  and  still  held  their  meetings  under  his  roof.  In  the  great  place  to  which  he  had 

recently  been  promoted,  he  had  so  borne  himself  that,  after  a very  few  months,  even  faction  and  envy  had  ceased  to 
murmur  at  his  elevation.  In  truth  he  united  all  the  qualities  of  a great  judge,  an  intellect  comprehensive,  quick,  and 
acute,  diligence,  integrity,  patience,  suavity.  In  council,  the  calm  wisdom  which  he  possessed,  in  a measure  rarely 
found  among  men  of  parts  so  quick  and  of  opinions  so  decided  as  his,  acquired  for  him  the  authority  of  an  oracle. 
The  superiority  of  his  powers  appeared  not  less  clearly  in  private  circles.  The  charm  of  his  conversation  was 
heightened  by  the  frankness  with  which  he  poured  out  his  thoughts.  His  good  temper  and  his  good  breeding  never 
failed.  His  gesture,  his  look,  his  tones,  were  expressive  of  benevolence.  His  humanity  was  the  more  remarkable, 
because  he  had  received  from  nature  a body  such  as  is  generally  found  united  with  a peevish  and  irritable  mind.  His 
life  was  one  long  malady,  his  nerves  were  weak,  his  complexion  was  livid,  his  face  was  prematurely  wrinkled.  Yet 
his  enemies  could  not  pretend  that  he  had  ever  once,  during  a long  and  troubled  public  life,  been  goaded  even  by 
sudden  provocation  into  vehemence  inconsistent  with  the  mild  dignity  of  his  character.  All  that  was  left  to  them  was 
to  assert  that  his  disposition  was  very  far  from  being  so  gentle  as  the  world  believed,  that  he  was  really  prone  to  the 
angry  passions,  and  that  sometimes  while  his  voice  was  soft,  and  his  words  kind  and  courteous,  his  delicate  frame 
was  almost  convulsed  by  suppressed  emotion.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  reproach  is  the  highest  of  all 
eulogies. 

“ The  most  accomplished  men  of  those  times  have  told  us  that  there  was  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  Somers 
was  not  competent  to  instruct  and  to  delight.  He  had  never  travelled,  and  in  that  age  an  Englishman  who  had  not 
travelled  was  generally  thought  unqualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  works  of  art.  But  connoisseurs  familiar  with  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Vatican  and  Florentine  gallery  allowed  that  the  taste  of  Somers  in  painting  and  sculpture  was 
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exquisite.  Philology  was  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  had  traversed  the  whole  range  of  polite  literature,  ancient 
and  modern.  He  was  at  once  a munificent  and  a severely  judicious  patron  of  genius  and  learning.  Locke  owed 
opulence  to  Somers.  By  Somers,  Addison  was  drawn  forth  from  a cell  in  a college.  In  distant  countries  the  name  of 
Somers  was  mentioned  with  respect  and  gratitude  by  great  scholars  and  poets,  who  had  never  seen  his  face.  He  was 
the  benefactor  of  Leclerc.  He  was  the  friend  of  Filicaja.  Neither  political  nor  religious  differences  prevented  him 
from  extending  his  powerful  protection  to  merit.  Hickes,  the  fiercest  and  most  intolerant  of  all  the  non-jurors, 
obtained  by  the  influence  of  Somers  permission  to  study  Teutonic  antiquities  in  freedom  and  safety.  Vertue,  a strict 
Roman  Catholic,  was  raised  by  the  indiscriminating  and  liberal  patronage  of  Somers  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to 
the  first  rank  among  engravers  of  the  age. 

“The  generosity  with  which  Somers  treated  his  opponents  was  the  more  honourable  to  him,  because  he  was  no 
waverer  in  politics.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  life  he  was  a steady  Whig.  His  voice  was  indeed 
always  raised,  when  his  party  was  dominant  in  the  state,  against  violent  and  vindictive  counsels,  but  he  never  forsook 
his  friends,  even  when  their  perverse  neglect  of  his  advice  had  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

“The  most  acrimonious  Tories  were  forced  to  admit,  with  an  ungracious  snarl,  which  increased  the  value  of  their 
praise,  that  he  had  all  the  intellectual  qualities  of  a great  man,  and  that  in  him  alone  among  his  contemporaries 
brilliant  eloquence  and  wit  were  to  be  found  associated  with  the  quiet  and  steady  prudence  which  ensures  success  in 
life.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  in  the  foulest  of  all  the  many  libels  which  were  published  against  him,  he  was 
slandered  under  the  name  of  Cicero. 

“He  seems  to  have  been  a Low  Churchman  of  the  school  of  Tillotson,  whom  he  always  loved  and  honoured,  and 
he  was,  like  Tillotson,  called  by  bigots  a Presbyterian,  an  Arian,  a Socinian,  a Deist,  and  an  Atheist.” 

“He  was  at  once,”  says  Walpole,  “the  model  of  Addison  and  the  touchstone  of  Swift.” 

Lord  Somers  was  no  less  great  in  his  retirement  than  in  his  public  life  ; he  devoted  his  leisure  to  literature  and 
philosophy.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  brought  out  at  his  own  expense  a new  edition  of 
the  “Paradise  Lost,”  with  valuable  notes.  His  house  in  town  and  his  country  residence,  Brookmans  in  Hertfordshire, 
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were  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  of  all  ranks  of  society,  and  displayed  the  intermixture  of  aristocracy  and 
genius  but  seldom  witnessed  in  any  age  in  England.  He  himself,  by  his  courtesy,  his  affability,  his  gaiety,  and  his 
taste,  was  the  charm  of  this  brilliant  circle.  Now,  indeed,  “he  had  ample  amends  for  the  loss  of  the  honours  and 
fatigues  of  office,”  and  now  he  earned  the  compliment  paid  to  him,  which  is  more  valuable  than  any  praise  of  a 
judgment  pronounced  from  the  bench,  or  a speech  made  in  parliament,  “If  he  delivered  his  opinion  of  a piece  of 
poetry,  a statue,  or  a picture,  there  was  something  so  just  and  delicate  in  his  observations,  as  naturally  produced 
pleasure  and  assent  in  those  who  heard  him.”*  Lord  Somers  made  a noble  use  of  the  wealth  he  had  honourably 
acquired  by  purchasing  a fine  collection  of  paintings,  engravings,  medals,  and  books,  becoming  possessed  of  almost 
every  edition  of  the  Bible  that  had  ever  been  printed,  and  of  an  immense  mass  of  tracts,!  printed  and  manuscript,  on 
English  history  and  antiquities.  He  lived  much  with  literary  men,  and  liberally  aided  such  as  were  oppressed  by 
poverty.  Addison  dedicated  the  first  volume  of  the  Spectator  to  him;  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  warmly  attached  to  him. 
Whilst  he  appears  to  have  been  complete  master  of  his  own  profession,  he  could  yet  converse  on  equal  terms  at  the 
Kit  Cat,  at  Wills’,  or  at  Button’s,  with  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Prior,  and  Congreve. 

After  his  retirement  he  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  the  calm  delights  of  his  home  for  the  melee  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  duty  called  him  thither.  In  the  debates  which  took  place  on  the  Act  of  Union  writh  Scotland  his  lordship 
took  a conspicuous  part,  and  Burnet  declares  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of  this  important  affair.  In  1708  Lord 
Somers  came  again  into  power  with  the  W'hig  party,  as  President  of  the  Council,  but  in  1710  bade  farewell  to  public 
life.  He  had  grown  very  infirm,  was  paralysed,  and  died  at  Brookmans  on  26th  April,  1716. 

He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  North  Mimms,  where  a plain  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his 
sister,  Lady  Jekyll,  who,  knowing  and  conforming  to  the  modesty  of  his  nature,  merely  inscribed  on  it  these 
simple  words : — 

• “ Freeholder,"  by  Addison,  No.  39. 

f The  greater  part  of  this  collection  was  destroyed  by  a fire  which  occurred  in  the  chambers  of  the  Hon,  Charles  Yorke  (his  nephew), 
Solicitor-General,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Square,  27th  January,  1752  ; what  were  saved  were  published  as  “ The  Somers  Tracts." 
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“ The  Rt.  Honblk.  John,  Lord  Somers, 

Baron  of  Evesham, 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III., 

To  whose  memory  this  monument  was  erected  by 
Dame  Elizabeth  Jekyll.” 

She  remembered  that  at  the  sight  of  his  name,  everyone  visiting  the  hallowed  shrine  would  think  of  the 
accomplished  scholar,  the  consummate  judge,  the  distinguished  orator,  the  enlightened  patriot,  the  statesman  to  whom 
we  owe  the  expulsion  of  a tyrant,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Protestant  succession.* 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  great  Chancellor  would  have  been  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries  rest,  in  the  north  aisle  of  Henry  VII.  Chapel,  but  there  is  not  even  a memorial  tablet  to 
him  there.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  wished  to  be  interred  in  his  Parish  Church,  and  it  would  have  been  consistent 
with  his  retiring  nature  that  it  should  be  so.  It  was  left  to  a later  generation  to  erect  a statue  of  Lord  Somers  in 
St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  at  Westminster,  where,  in  company  with  Cromwell,  Pym,  Hampden,  and  other  statesmen  who 
helped  to  build  up  our  glorious  Constitution,  he  looks  down  upon  the  scene  of  his  early  triumphs. 

Lord  Somers  never  married,  and  his  estates  were  divided  between  his  sisters  Lady  Jekyll  and  Mrs.  Cocks,  whose 
eldest  son,  James  Cocks,  on  his  aunt’s  death  inherited  the  whole;  his  only  son,  James  Cocks,  being  killed  at  the 
engagement  of  St.  Cas,  1758,  his  uncle,  John  Cocks  of  Castleditch,  eventually  succeeded  to  the  Chancellor’s  property. 
Brookmans  was  sold  by  Charles,  Lord  Somers  in  1784,  the  estate  included  4,000  acres,  the  park  500  acres.  The 
manor  of  Reigate  and  Somers  Town  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant,  Lady  Henry  Somerset. 

The  Chancellor’s  niece,  Margaret  Cocks,  married  Philip,  first  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  had  a numerous  and 
distinguished  family. 

* From  "Eminent  Englishmen,"  Cooksey’s  " Life  of  Lord  Somers,"  and  Campbell's  “ Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors." 
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BEING  PART  IN  ALI.  I HAVE  DEVOTED  YOURS.” 


Shakespeare. 


Buckingham  Place, 
Brecon. 
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